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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


A National Savings Bank, 








No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New York. 





INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued. Letters 
of Credit for Travellers issued, bearing interest. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. Deposits 


paid on DEMAND, with interest due. Interest paid by 
check to parties out of the city. Send for circular, * 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zuie.e, Cashier. 
FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION. 
Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY, Corner of Bleecker St 
DECEMBER 19, 1871. 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
have declared the forty-second semi-annual divi- 
dend on all deposits (by the rules entitled thereto) at 
the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on all sums 


from $1 to $5,000, payable on and after the third 
MONDAY in January. 


The dividend will be credited under date of January 
1, and if not withcrawn, will receive interest the same 
as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 


» EpwarpD ScHeELt, Treasurer, 
C. F. ALyorp, Secretary. 











RICH LACES 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
kerchiefs, Barby, &c.—iu rich designs and at low 
prices. 

FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades. 
FINE FRENCH FAN@Y GOODS, RIBBON, 


Dress Trimmings, &c. 
» 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19th Strects. 





PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTrEeNtTH Sir., NEw York. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, VURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to ket, and rent 
applied if purchase’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broa way, New York. 





BAUMBACH’S 


New Collection 
OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who have been anxiously waiting for its ap- 
pearance may now send their orders; and NoT ONE 
will be disappointed in the quality of music. TE 
Deums, Benepicites, Responses, Giorias, AN- 
THEMs, SoLtos, Duets, SENTENCES, and all first class 

-none better. Large, clear, legible type, a great re- 
commendation. 

Price, Cloth $2.50; Boards, $2.00. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


IVORCES LEGALLY OBTAINED IN DIFFER 
ent States. Desertion, etc., sufficient cause. 

Ne publicity. No charge until divorce obtained 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 180 Broadway. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Brancu or THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


MecLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 




















No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 








PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN 


PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $2800. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Plano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execn- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 





F G SMITH, H, T. M‘COUN 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
4S? 
FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 
A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and | eyo written, by Charles 


Gayarre, of Louisana, rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas, Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 








GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihltnuede’s daughter, Jemphrise as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysteries, the breaking up of 
Thuring, &. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
same price, 25 cents. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘ Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. <A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 50€ 
pages. Price $2 00. : 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the. religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
spiration, miracles, 8piritual gifts, etc. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
1s freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
ng all things cre they hold fast to that which is 
good, 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘Litthe Women,”’ “Little Men,” &c. 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author, 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” “A 
ioe Look Ahead,” ete. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor, Price $1 50. , ; 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 

Yarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST. 

A charming new novel by Marton Harvanp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path— Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
Price $1 50. 

ge” These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Ayenuc aud Broadway, 
New York. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 

rowing g and stock raising are unequalled by any in 

e Un States. 

Cony salou to market both east and west. 
range “Cc $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


inducements 


Prices 


To Settlers Creat limit 


ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road oon 
ha and North P 


Surveyed and open for entry under the latte, 
and Pro-emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 


An opportunity never before pousiies for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
_—< of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P.'R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Ite Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


esned, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 36 Vice-Pres't. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


SEALED TENDERS FOR 

‘ Performing the following Steam Service, for a 
eriod of from Three to Five Years, will be received 
the undersigned up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 

_— Y, 9h February, 

. The Steamships e Liployed to be first-class vessels, 
, a burthen of not less than 1,000 tons, gross regis- 
ter; tobe properly manned and fitted ; to carry life- 
boats and moys; to have cabin ac commodation for 
not less than 39 first clase passengers, with liberty to 
take also a limited number of second-class and steer- 
age passengers. 

Il. To make at least one trip from and to New 
York each month, leaving New York about the &th or 
1th of the month (but having liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arriving at Georgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen ‘days from the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete 
the round voyage, within thirty ‘days, carryiag mails 
each wa 

IL. The charge for a first-class passenger, including 
bed and board, but exclusive a liquors, not to ex- 
ceed $96 ; and for a second-class passenger, net to ex- 
eved $40, including victualling. 

IV. The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Georgetown free of all = charges, pilotage except- 
ed ; and may carry on freight all kinds of merchan 
dise, provided it does not interfere with the due 
delivery of mails. 

V. In the event of the Steamer not arriving at 
Georgetown within the time agreed upon a penalty of 
} ood will be claimed for every day over the thirtean 
days above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
altogether to be performed a penalty of $1,000 will be 
exacte 

Parties wishing to undertake this service (which 
will include the Cm of maile) may forward their 
tenders — A throu Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave 

Co., Bankers, ae cadneedle street, London ; 
Mesers. Maitland, Phelps & Co,. New York; or di- 
rectly to the colony, addressed to the Government 
Secretary. 

Tenders must state the eum pe rannum by way of 
subsidy which will be required by the contractor and 
the time when he will be prepared to commence the 
service. 

Each Tender to be marked on the outside “* Tender 
for Steam Se rvice between New York and British 
Guiana.” 

Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Deme- 
vara, 19th October, 1871. 

By ee 





WALKER, 
Actg. Gove. Secretary. 


Do you want an age’ NCE FOR Al ENTS. 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day sellin 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
—. Address at once Hudson River Ms 

Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water &., N. ¥., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 





Francis & ‘Eaetrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class _ ~—‘\ Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Boo! ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, “talon, Wallets, 


We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
price. 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 
Offices, stores, kitchens. 
loons, 2c. per foot; _¥ A 
rooms, halls, vestibules an 
libraries in elegant pawn, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foo 
Inlaid and solid Hard “Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 


and elegant desi, 
Send” otasp “7 illustrated 
pamphlet. 


HH. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, worl Ane GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, D PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
eemeres ae fand of the very best quality. 
E SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by am “4 O. D., or Post-oftice order, 
Hi. HENDERSON, No. “5 Broad- st, New York 


HENRY HOFMANN & Co., 

41 and 483 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & C€O.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 

Per doz, Pints........... $1.90 Currency 

- — ee | ” 


In Wood, $28— “be r barrel of 40 gallons. 
“ #16 * “ of 9 


 Billiara Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
respondiug rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 















No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
ieee ra with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildnese, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organe and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical withit. If _— 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 

lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral inv igorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 

erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
— tones while it regulates, and leaves no eting 
behind. 


Neld dhaied all : Coe 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
By 





TRADE MARIE 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 
Consular Seal Champagne, 





TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
No. 6 Mamen Lane. 





THE ALBION, 
85 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton’s Celebrated Chromo of 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 
Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 


miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 
Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 

It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 

News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press, 
FrxanciaL Reports 
AND THE 


CREAM OF ENGLIsH LITERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 60 
per annum :— 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 2x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 
21x27. 

Wanpesrorve'’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LaNpDsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanvesrorve'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpvesrorve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21513. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 2x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER asBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, Hx21, 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
2 * “ “ 


15 * “ “ 


12 * “ “ 


three months, 
six months. 
one year. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
‘4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from 
July 1. 


WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. BARRETT, Secretary. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into | 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration.— 
rhe points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper.and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The | 
cheek is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20 





J. G. MOODY. 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York, 





CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


Sa 


————$——— 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N. A. RB. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
By the pean Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
er Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $1: RA. Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, 280 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin.. . $220 10 and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cabin... me 00; Gold 
y Steamers ‘carrying Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin. . - 880, Gold. Steerage. - ‘Currency. 
Return Ticket af AER as 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris. $15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Autwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany *s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 











NEW YORK, CORK, 
NE pM id FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


AND LIVERPOOL. 
X LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 





OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC. 
ATLANTIC, BAL ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden- af 000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATU kp AYS, from Li- 
ve pool ¢ on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

state rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
i ‘tion, where least motion is felt, 

‘accompany these steamers, 
RATES —Saloon, $80 cold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to rend for friends from the Old Coun. 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
Uhina, ete, 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates, 

Drafts from £! upwards, 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 sete, New York. 

. H. SP. PARKS, Agent. 


For bpp aya & Queenstown. 
jNu N LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
POM NEW YORK EV ERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBin. 75 | STEERAGE 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do 
Do to Paris rl) Do to Paris. . 38 
Do tollalifax,N.S. 20 Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Jersey 


Si saloons, 






Finst CABIN. STEERAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool. sonee Liverpool............. * 
Halifax... Ee 


Tickets sold to and Fo England, Lreland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOUN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
6 NEW YORK, calling at QUEE NSTOWN. 
Spai....(Now Building.) EN@Lanp.. { 
EGypt.... Do ERIN...... 
HOLLAND..... 3,800 tons. HEeLVETIA... 
re” 







ITaLy. ooo” PENNSYLVANIA 
FRANCE. 512“ VirGInia.... 
Tue Qu EEN....3,517 ** DENMARK... 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpoo! or Queenstown: 

abi Nasal tna aeechaisnticier maleaaind $75 and $65 Currency 

pre paid from Live p “LQueenstown. $65 and _ en 

“ to Liverp'l or o enstown and Return.$130 
Steerage, to Liverpool P 

“prepaid from Liverpool, Queens 
Glasgow, and Londonderry... . "gs2 - 

For freight or passage apply at the Orric E OF THE 

Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, | 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
Jan. 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
Jan, 4, at eh 


COLORADO 


Capt. Freeman 
WISCONSIN 


Capt Freeman.. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth.. 
WYOMING ....©: ‘apt. Ww hineray 
MINNESOTA : ‘apt. Morgan 
IDAHO......... Capt. das. Pric 
Cabin P. te * 





Steerage . » 
Saloon and State Roc 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cab n passage, apply to 


ie 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
| From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Live rpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND papers STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 
Issue Drafts and Exe han; ge payable in all parts of 
itain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
Demand Notes and Pa osong on 
. Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
am Tapscott and Co. , Old Hall, Live rpool. 
Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 
For further particularc ly to 
TAPSCOTT, BRO- hERS & CO.. 
#6 South Street, New York. 


....(Currency). 
all on Deck. " 
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SANDRINGHAM. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Yes—here within Sir Walter’s Old Dominion, 
Along Virginian valleys hidéen away, 

Meeting, we questioned of the last opinion,— 
“ What tidings come from Sandringham to-day ?” 


*Mid the wild rush of each tumultuous city, 
Whose billowy tides go plunging on their way, 
The throb that stirred all hearts was tender pity,— 

* But little hope from Sandringham to-day.” 


On the lone outposts of our Southern borders, 
Where watch-tires keep the scalping-knife at bay, 
There mingled strangely with the morning-orders, 
The call—* What news of Sandringham to-day ?” 
IV. 
Along the wintry waters of Saint Lawrence, 
From fur-wrapt sledge, on crowded street and quay,— 
On ‘Change, at fireside, ran the questioning torrents,— 
“ What latest word from Sandringham to-day ?” 
v. 
Where sits the golden Queen of the Pacitic, 
Glad wives and happy mothers paused to say, 
(With thrill that made each face half beatitic,—) 
“ Thank God! some hope from Sandringham to-day !” 


Vi. 


Out o’er the Occident’s wide reach of ocean, 
Wherever vessels crossed each other’s way, 

The trumpet blared abroad the strong emotion,— 
“ Hoy !—Life or death at Sandringham to-day !” 


VIL. 


From Hoogly’s Mouth to Kyber Pass went flashing 
The quick enquiry: Where Australia’s spray 

Closed o’er dropt anchors, through the breakers dashing, 
Sailors cried,—* What of Sandringham to-day ?” 


Vill. 


The diamond-delver seething under torrid . 
Colonial suns that poured their blinding ray, 

Sighed as he raised to heaven his burning forehead, — 
“ Spare, Lord, the life at Sandringham to-day !” 


IX. 
The same sweet yearning of responsive pity 
Went up all whither Christian people pray ; 
And Continental city asked of city,— 
“ What bulletin from Sandringham to-day ?” 


a 
In every English home and Scottish ingle, 

At Ireland’s hearths,—on lone Welsh mountains gray, 
All hearts now with the girdling gla'ness tingle, — 

“ There's life—hope—health, at Sandringham to-day !” 


XI. 


Is fuith lost in the human? Are ye able, 
Cold eynies, in your scorn, to rend away 
The marvellous strands of that electric cable 
That links the world with Sandringham to-day ? 
Lexington, Virginia. 
ioscan 


THE DREADED GUEST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” ETC. 
(Conelusion.) 


For the first time since he had lived in Little Bell-street, Dr. 
Prestwitch was behind-hand with his Christmas rent, to the 
bewilderment of his faithful wife, who had helped him to 
save the last seven pounds ten so carefully scraped together 
against the landlord should claim his due. 

“It’s gone, Mary,” the doctor said dismally, “ or at least 
five pounds ten out of it. You see, my dear, I was obliged to 
part with it.” 

“ But what for, Martin? What could you want five pounds 
ten for?—you, who never spend money.” 

“Surgical instruments, my love; a man’s first duty is to 
his profession.” : 

And again Martin Prestwitch hated himself for having 
lied to the wife of his bosom. 

The landlord was displeased, but not implacable. Dr. 
Prestwitch was a careful tenant, and had shown himself 
an honest man; so, after grumbling a little, the landlord 
gave him a month’s grace, and went his wav. 

Jonathan Blinker kept his promise. In the wintry gloam- 
ing a great hulking man in a bottle-green coat with a fur 
collar might have been often seen entering the doctor's sur- 
gery from the narrow side-alley, with a furtive surreptitious 
air. Here Dr. Prestwitch held converse with him, and was 
fain to provide some small sum of money against his coming 
In time these donations took the form of a weekly allowance, 
and the accomplished Captain Flashman became a regular 
pensioner upon the doctor. He always used the same argu- 
ment when claiming his bounty—Dr. Prestwitch had revived 
him of his own volition, and was therefore bound to aliment 
him—to keep him “ going,” as the Captain called it. 

_Dr. Prestwitch submitted to this imposition with much 
bitterness of spirit, and many a groan breathed in the solitude 
of his surgery. He was a man of a gentle and somewhat 
timorous nature, and he felt himself quite unequal to resist 
such a claimant; so week by week the poor fellow’s brain 
was racked by the consideration of how he was to provide 
for Jonathan Blinker. Nor was it money only that his tor- 
mentor demanded fromhim. The ex-coiner was of a hungry 
temperament, and took it in bad part if there was not some 
trifling snack provided for him when he paid his weekly visit ; 








whereby the surgeon was fain to have recourse to divers 
small stratagems in order to set aside the remains of a beef- 
steak-pie or to secure the bladebone of a shoulder of mutton 
for the refection of his oppressor. The devoted Barbara did 
not fail to note the disappearance of these viands, and to re- 
mark upon the fitfulness of her master’s appetite, 

For a long time this secret burden weighed Martin Prest- 
witch down to the dust. Life had been a hard struggle be- 
fore, but it was infinitely harder now, when the small weekly 
scraping which he might have saved were all absorbed by the 
omniverous Blinker. He woke sometimes in the dead of the 
night, startled from sleep by the memory of his tormentor, 
and lay broad awake for hours, brooding over his difficulties. 

Mr. Blinker had taken care to impress upon him that the 
thing he had done was against the law, and that he was 
liable to some severe penalty for having assisted in the eva- 
sion of a condemned felon. Being too benevolent a man to 
betray his incubus, and not valorous enough to face the diffi- 
culties of the case, Dr. Prestwitch submitted to be imposed 
upon, and received his pensioner as meekly as if Jonathan 
Blinker had been a creditor armed with a righteous claim 
against him. 

Things went on in this dismal manner for some time, and 
then there came a gradual change for the better in the doc- 
tor’s circumstances. Patients dropped in upon him or sent 
for him much oftener than of old. Now it was a summons 
to attend the birth of some denizen of a slum in St. Giles’s, 
anon he was called to the deathbed of some ancient inhabi- 
tant of the Mint; sometimes he was sent for to repair the 
damages caused by a faction-fight in the purlieus of Field- 
lane, or to operate upon the fractured ribs of some muscular 
member of the dangerous classes in Bedfordbury. On all 
these occasions he found that he had been recommended by 
Jonathan Blinker, who had described him as a perfect master 
of surgery and physic; and on all these occasions Dr. Prest- 
witcly had reason to suspect that his new clients belonged 
to the criminal classes. But patients are patients, and these 
people paid the doctor promptly and liberally when flush of 
money, and showed themselves Lenenabte whenever he gave 
them credit. The juvenile population in these quarters was 
perpetually being increased ; and the ladies being uniformly 
pleased with gentle Martin Prestwitch, one matron recom- 
mended him to another, until the gentleman who was usually 
described amongst them as “ Blinker’s doctor” found his 
practice was really picking up, and his financial position 
becoming easier. 

There were still, however, those dreaded visits of Jonathan 
Blinker; and it seemed to Dr. Prestwitch as if his whole life 
was pervaded by that bulky figure in that bottle-green coat, 
very shiny about the cuffs and elbows, and very mangy as to 
the fur collar, by this time. And yet he felt that on the 
whole he was bound to be grateful to his tormentor, for the 
ultimate result of the business had been advantageous to him- 
self. He did even try to make some show of gratitude; 
while Jonathan on his part was positively affectionate to his 
benefactor, declaring himself ready to serve him in any man- 
ner, at the hazard of a second suspension per col. even. 

“There's nothing I wouldn't do for you, doctor,” he said. 
“Td coin for you if I had a new set of tools, or the money 
to buy "em. There !” 

The doctor, of course, entreated him to dismiss all ideas of 
coining from his brain, and to set about to lead an honest 
life; but on this Mr. Blinker would only shake his head du- 
biously, as not perceiving the relevancy of the proposition, 

So things went on for nearly three years. The doctor’s 
three small children had been recruited by an infantine bro- 
ther, and now numbered four, with the possibility of a fifth 
looming in the distance. The doctor's practice was better, 
but it was not a good one, and could not by any means be 
called an aristocratic or even a genteel practice ; nor had the 
doctor any prospect of being able to remove to a more fash- 
ionable locality than Little Bell-street. He could pay the 
butcher and the baker, however, and had no need to worry 
himself about the rent; and this, to a man of such modest 
desires, was enough for contentment. 

Mr. Blinker had been his pensioner all this time, and Bar- 
bara Snaffles had become quite familiar with the weekly visi- 
tor in the gloaming ; for whatever the season of the year, Mr. 
Blinker came only in the twilight. She believed in him 
firmly as a patient in the corn-chandlery line—Dr. Prestwitch 
had told her he was a corn-chandler—afflicted with some 
chronic disease, and one of her master’s most profitable cus- 
tomers. 

The third year was closing in when the evening and hour 
of Mr. Blinker's accustomed visit came round without bring- 
ing that gentleman to Little Bell-street. It was the first time 
he had failed to appear with Tuesday evening's dusk since 
the foundation of this institution, and Dr. Prestwitch passed 
the remainder of the evening in a state of almost feverish 
restlessness, with the ex-coiner’s allowance in his pocket. 
Could anything have happened to Jonathan Blinker? Could 
it be that this infliction had come to a sudden end ? 

A second Tuesday came round, #nd again Mr. Blinker was 
missing; a third, and then a fourth, with the same result. 
Dr. Prestwitch felt a wild half-guilty hope that he should 
never see Jonathan Blinker again. Yet he was somewhat 
sorry to think that evil had befallen the missing man, never- 
theless; for the surgeon was of a kindly disposition, and the 
creature had loved him. 

Six weeks went by, and there were still no tidings of Mr. 
Blinker. The surgeon read the police news, expecting to see 
some record of calamity to his felonious acquaintance; but 
the scanty news-sheet of the day contained no information 
of the missing Jonathan. If he had suffered, he had suflered 
under some alias unknown to the doctor. At the end of the 
six weeks, and while Dr. Prestwitch’s wonderment was yet 
at its height, there came a mysterious brown-paper parcel, 
addressed to the doctor in a queer cramped hand that he had 
never seen before. It was a small oblong package, very care- 
fully corded and sealed, yet in a somewhat clumsy manner ; 
and it arrived in the evening, while Martin Prestwitch was 
enjoying a pleasant interval of repose in the bosom of his 
family. 

The surgeon of Little Bell-street was not the recipient of 
many parcels. Gifts and offerings of friendship were not 
showered upon him, even at the most festive season. Christ- 
mas brought him no monster turkeys, the new year no costly 
frivolities for his children in the way of sugar-plums; and 
his little ones had grown out of infancy without so much as 
a sponsorial fork and spoon amongst the four of them. The 
advent of a parcel, therefore, was a suflicient cause for ex- 
citement in the small family circle. The loving little wife’s 
bright eyes grew brighter with pleasure, the two elder child- 
ren hustled each other at their father’s knees in their eager- 
ness to see the parcel opened; and Barbara Snaffles stood 
open-mouthed and open-eyed at her master’s elbow. 

The parcel felt very heavy—almost like plate, Dr. Prest- 





witch thought—and, O, what an acceptable gift a dozen or so 














of silver forks and spoons would have been in that humble 
household! He broke the seals and unfastened the cord with 
hands that were tremulous with excitement. Inside the 
brown paper there was a small deal box, roughly made, and 
with the lid nailed down. There was some work and some 
delay in raising the lid; but when it was lifted, Mary Prest- 
witch thought the sight she beheld an all-suflicient reward 
for a hundred times as much trouble. 

Comfortably reposing between two layers of cotton wool 
appeared a quantity of golden guineas, their yellow bright- 
ness pleasingly relieved by a background of crown pieces, 
fresh from the Mint. 

“O Martin,” cried the little woman, with clasped hands, 
“who can have sent us so much money? Thanks be to God, 
whoever it is!” 

For a few moments Dr. Prestwitch did indeed believe that 
some unknown benefactor had taken compassion upon his 
poverty, and that the glistening counters before him were 
genuine coin of therealm. Only moments, and then the 
image of Jonathan Blinker arose before his dazzled eyes, and 
he felt assured that these bright reproductions of King 
George’s image were the handiwork of the coiner. 

He pushed away his wife's hand as she stretched it out to 
take one of the guineas. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Molly,” he said gently. “It isn’t 
real money. It's only some one playing ofl a practical joke 
upon me.” 

“ Not real money ? 
something like a sob. 

“No, my love. They look very well, certainly, but there's 
not a genuine guinea amongst them; and if you or lL were to 
try to pass one of them, it would be at the hazard of our 
necks.” 

“Twouldn’t mind trying, though,” said the reckless Barbara, 
“at Bartlemy Fair.” 

“ Bab, I'm ashamed of you!” cried the doctor. 

He took up one of the delusive coins between his finger 
and thumb, and felt the edges with the air of a man learned 
in metallurgy. 

“ Examine the milling, my dear,” he said, handing the false 
guinea to his wife. “ That is the test.” 

Mary Prestwitch burst out crying as she looked at the 
bright simulacrum. It was a bitter disappointment. Five 
minutes ago she had fancied that a shower of riches had 
descended upon them ; and now it seemed as if the thought 
of their poverty was a keener pang than it had ever been 
before. 

“ Are they really false, Martin ?” she asked piteously. 

“ As false as any thatever a man was hung for coining,” 
replied the doctor. 

He had just come upon a scrap of paper that lurked at the 
bottom of the box—a brief seraw] from Jonathan Blinker: 

“ Honerd Sirr,” wrote the felon, “ I ave gott sum tooles and 
biggun wurk agen. I send a fu spessimints, wich may bee 
yusefull. Tay wold parse in yr nayburode.—Yrs to comand, 

. B” 


O, Martin!” exclaimed the wife, with 


9” 


es 


Martin Prestwitch tossed this missive into the fire. 

“O, Martin, who is it that has played this wicked trick ?” 
asked his wife; “and what was there in that note ?” 

“Nothing that I could make out, Molly. Don’t fret, my 
darling. 1 don’t suppose the person meant unkindly.” 

“Not mean unkindly! And to disappoint us like that! 
O, Martin !” 

The Christmas snow lay in the retired nooks and byways 
of the great city once more, and the doctor was fourteen 

years older than at the beginning of this story. But he still 
lived in Little Bell-street, and still worked very hard to pro- 
vide for his wife and children. The fact was, he had so many 
of them, that his household expenses for the last fourteen 
years had been steadily on the increase. He did not grumble 
at this, however. He could ill have spared one of that merry 
band. 

His circumstances had improved somewhat year by year, 
but never so much as to justify his removal to a more fashion- 
able neighborhood. His patients belonged to the lower 
classes, and if he had left Little Bell-street he must have left 
his practice behind him. So a whole nosegay of blooming 
flowers had grown up in that dingy old house, more or less 
under the dominion of Barbara Siaffies. “ Old servants are 
such hard masters,” says Charles Reade, and certainly Bar- 
bara ruled the doctor’s household with a rod of iron. 

There was a great commotion in the family this Christmas. 
The eldest girl, her mother’s namesake Molly, was going to 
be married; going to be transplanted into a sphere of life 
much loftier than that in which her father and mother had 
their being, for she had been lucky enough to win the affec- 
tions of a fashionable young doctor, whose father was a phy- 
sician with a large West-end practice; a very proud and 
pompous gentleman, not a little disposed to consider that his 
only son was throwing himself away upon pretty Molly 
Prestwitch. 

They were to be married upon the last day of the old year, 
and poor Molly had had hard work to prepare her simple 
wedding outfit, with the aid and counsel of Barbara Snaffles. 
Gentle little Mrs. Prestwitch was something of a cipher in 
the household, like most mild-tempered women whose lives 
are taken up with the rearing of children. She was content 
to look on and see the indefatigable Barbara manage for 
herself and her family, and it seemed to her that everything 
Mistress Snaftles did was wise. 

On Christmas-day there was to be a great festival in Little 
Bell-street. Young Mr. Clemmory—Molly’s intended—was 
to dine with his future father-in-law; and the great Dr. 
Clemmory himself, of Saville-row, had concdescended to accept 
Martin Prestwitch’s invitation to partake of his modest 
Christmas fare. The fare was to be by no means unworthy 
of the distinguished guest, however; for Barbara had been 
up to her eyes in preparations for the last week, and had 
cheapened one of the finest geese in Leadenhall-market for 
the feast, which, with a haunch of mutton, a boiled round of 
beef, and a veal-pie, the doctor and his wife agreed would 
make a very pretty little dinner. They were to dine at three 
in the afternoon—quite a patrician hour—but young Clem- 
mory had informed them that his father never dined earlier ; 
and as the appointed time drew near, Barbara's nervousness 
increased to a feverish intensity. She felt that her reputation 
as a cook and a manager was staked upon this cast, 

A little before three Dr. Clemmory and his son arrived, the 
West-end physician a ponderous man, with a fat voice, a 
powdered wig, a pair of handsome legs in black-silk stockings, 
anda gold-headed cane. Thesmall wainscoted parlor seemed 
hardly capacious enough for such grand company ; and Mrs. 
Prestwitch was quite fluttered by the importance of her 
guest. 

It was nearly dinner-time, and they were all assembled in 
the parlor: Molly the younger radiant and blooming ina 
white-muslin frock, with a coral necklace round her slender 
throat; two younger girls, who looked like smaller repetitions 
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of Molly ; three boys, more or less in the hobbledehoy stage 
of existence, all in clean shirt-frills, but showing a little more 
bony wrist below their coat-cuffs than was in accordance with 
the reigning fashion—poor people’s children grow so fast. 
It was on the stroke of three; Mrs. Prestwitch was wonder- 
ing how the goose would turn out; wheter the haunch of 
mutton would be roasted to that perfection of culinary art 
which such a man as Dr. Clemmory had a right to expect in 
any joint set before him; and whether Barbara would emerge 
triumphantly from the plum-pudding ordeal, and walk un- 
scathed through the mincepie furnace. The house was small, 
and the narrow entrance-hall had been odorous with dinner 
for the last hour or more. 

Before the neighboring clocks began to strike the hour, 
there came aloud double-knock at Dr. Prestwitch’s door. 
The surgeon and his wife started and stared at each other 
aghast. They had invited no other guest; and the advent of 
a dropper-in upon such an occasion would be an unmixed 
calamity. Every fork and spoon had been pressed into the 
service of the day, every inch of the dinner-table was 
engaged. 

The West-end physician was laying down the law in his 
pompous voice, talking about the King, and my Lord North, 
and these contumacious Americans; but every other tongue 
was silent, and Dr. and Mrs. Prestwitch were straining their 
ears to the utmost to hear the opening of the street-door, and 
Barbara's parley with the unexpected visitor. There was a 
long pause: it was not an easy thing for Bab to leave her 
dinner at the supreme moment of “ dishing-up,” and it would 
have been ill-manners for a member of the family to leave 
the room in order to open the street-door. There was a pro- 
longed pause, therefore, during which the church-clocks 
chimed three with a solemn sound, and the individual who 
had knocked gave a loud husky h’m, a sound that sent a cold 
shiver through Martin Prestwitch, he scarce knew why. 

At last the door was opened, and a voice that turned the 
surgeon's blood to ice was heard inquiring for Dr. Prestwitch. 
Then a pair of creaking shoes walked down the passage, the 
parlor door was flung open, and Barbara announced Mr. 
JONATHAN BLINKER! 

It was the coiner, dressed in a bran-new bottle-green coat 
and breeches, and a scarlet waistcoat elaborately adorned 
with gold lace; the coiner grown stout and red-faced and 
prosperous-looking ; the coiner in a snow-white frilled-shirt, 
and with a new three-cornered hat under his arm. 

There was a dead silence. Martin Prestwitch’s counte- 
nance assumed a sickly hue; the great man from Saville-row’ 
stopped suddenly in his lecture, and stared at the new-comer 
as.if waiting for an introduction. Mrs. Prestwitch and the 
children stared also; but were inclined to consider Mr. Blin- 
ker’s jovial red face in a favorable aspect. He looked an 
eminently respectable gentleman of the agricultural class. 

“How dye do, coctor ?” he said, unabashed by the assem- 
bly in which he found himself. “I've just come back from 
America, and I thought I'd give you a look up before I went 
anywheres else, even though it was Christmas-day ; and I 
don’t mind eutting my Christmas beef with you, if you've 
no objections.” 

What could Martin Prestwitch do—a weak soul at the best, 
and especially feeble where Jonathan Blinker was concerned ? 
He faltered out a half-audible introduction, “ Dr. Clemmory, 
Mr. Blinker; Mr. Clemmory, Mr. Blinker.” The — 
bowed with an urbane stateliness; good-natured George 
Clemmory shook hands with the stranger. 

“Your arrival is somewhat of a coincidence,” said Dr. 
Clemmory ; “we were discussing the aspect of American 
affairs when you knocked.” 

Barbara announced dinner before Mr. Blinker could reply. 
By a rapid and judicious mancuvering of the knives and 
forks, she had contrived to prepare a cover for the uninvited 
guest; and the coiner took his place amongst the rest of the 
company, to the horror of Martin Prestwitch, who knew not 
what revelations might be made before the meal was finished, 
and who felt that his face was palpably bedewed with cold 
perspiration. 

The banquet was a success. Dr. Clemmory ate like an 
alderman, and praised the goose and the haunch until 
Barbara’s countenance glowed with an honorable pride. Mr. 
Blinker made himself eminently agreeable, talking Fay. 
with the youngsters at his end of the table, and leading the 
laughter for all Dr. Clemmory’s jokes with a stentorian peal. 
It is true that he put his knife in his mouth a good deal, and 
supped up his gravy in a painfully audible manner; but peo- 
ple were not so refined in those days, and a prosperous agri- 
culturist might do as much as this without creating a scandal. 
Altogether, things were much better than Martin Prestwitech 
= and as the evening wore on he began to breathe 

reely. 

Aver dinner there was a dessert of nuts and oranges. How 
happy George C emmory and pretty Molly Prestwitch seemed 
roasting chestnuts at the fire in the dimly-lighted parlor, 
with all those young brothers and sisters, while their parents 
conversed more gravely in the dining-room, where there was 
a sieawing bowi of punch! Under the influence of punch 
the West-end physician became wonderfully expansive, and 
patronised Jonathan Blinker jn the most genial manner. 

“Like a man of that stamp,” he said afterwards in confi- 
dence to Martin Prestwitch ; “ an honest jovial fellow, cast in 
a good mould, sir, cast in a good mould. There's genuine 
metal there, Dr. Prestwitch ; you can hear the ring of it. 
The man is sterling coin, sir.” 

Martin Prestwitch shivered, and could only reply with a 
sickly smile, 

Before the night was out Dr. Clemmory was obviously the 
worse or the better for liquor, and had become almost maudlin 
in his expressions of regard for the ex-coiner. Mr. Blinker 
had drunk more, but the strong drink had no effect upon 
him. When the physician's coach came to fetch him away 
from Little Bell-street, he volunteered to set Mr. Blinker 
down at bis inn before driving home, an offer which was 
accepted, to the horror of Martin Prestwitch. 

If Dr. Clemmory had taken a fancy to Mr. Blinker, that 
worthy, on bis part, had taken a fancy to the junior members 
of the Prestwitch family. He insisted upon kissing the three 
girls under the mistletoe when he wished them good-night, 
and wound up by kissing Barbara Snaftles in the passage. 
He squeezed Martin Prestwitch by the hand upon the thres- 
hold, and said in a confidential voice, 

“I think you've been glad to see me, doctor; and I take it 
kindly. I've not forgot past favors. I’ve made a bit of 
money out yonder in the shipping line, and I've left every 
penny of it to you.” 

It was the truth; and the bit of money turned out to be a 
large fortune, which Dr. Prestwitch inherited three years 
afterwards from the grateful Blinker, who expired in the 
odor of sanctity at his own house at Clapton, sincerely re- 
gretted by the young Prestwitches, to whom he had been a 
kind of fairy godfather, showering benefits and gifts upon 
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them during those concluding years of his life. To the last 
day of his existence Dr. Clemmory way wont to speak of Mr. 
Blinker as a mode? of probity, the very flower of success- 
ful traders and self-thade men.—Belgracia Annuat. 





A VERY DARK SEANCE. 


As I stood (at about a quarter to 8 #.a1.) at the door of No. 
15 Kattafelt Row, Hamburg Square, wheve the seance was to 
be held, I felt that I was on the threshold ef the invisible 
world. Messrs. Hawk and Hernshaw, the celebrated me- 
diums, were about to raise or bring down spirits to talk with 
me, and all for the small sum of half a crown. Flowers 
might shower on me, snow fall on me, live lobsters or gold 
earrings be placed in my hand; or I might be glided ina 
trance seventy feet backwards out of a window, like Mr. 
Home at Lord Lindsay’s, arid all for the insignificant sum of 
two and six. And yet, with these cheap and glorious privi- 
leges awaiting me, ‘such is the scepticism of unregenerated 
human nature, that now, at the last moment, I felt strongly 
inclined to dart suddenly round a corner, and walk off, like a 
boy who has given a rttmaway knock, in @ totally diflerent 
direction. . 

At last, however, I went boldly in, and found myself ina 
small, stufly front parlor, over a bookseiler’s shop. It was a 
room divided with folding-doors, and provided, as Houdin 
would have arranged it, with two means of exit. There 
were two long tables in the front rooms, @ pix 00 In one cor- 
ner, and a sota. The windows were carefully ciosed, and the 
evering being very hot, the atmosphere was nav urally op- 
pressive. On the walls were some crazy-looking ,!€tures, 
some of clouds that here and there disefosed a lurid-c lored 
face, others that looked like geometric puzzles. On the tarles, 
which were much dinted at either end, as if from blows, 
were several small speaking-trumpets, of a fanne? shape, and 
coustructed of stiff brown paper, in one or two Instances co- 
vered with gold tinsel, which rendered them theatrically 
ay ig 

bout fourteen persons, including two ladies, a bluft maw 
from Liverpool, several clerks, a journalist, an artist, and a 
dwarf (the rest might be anything), were wandering about 
the apartment in a hot, nervous, altogether uneasy manner, 
though trying to appear perfectly accus tomed to the spiritual 
wool Some looked at the pictures with vague wonder ; 
while the sceptics took up the tubes, and talked through them 
in corners in hoarse and assumed voices. One or two of the 
party looked as if they would have liked to get away under 
any reasonable pretext. 

All at once, Messrs. Hawk and Hernshaw separated them- 
selves from the general crowd, with whom they had hitherto 
craftily mingled, and cleared the decks for action. They 
were coarse-looking young men, the forme: of them more 
obtrusive thar. the other, and, moreover, with a strong accent, 
and a cast in his eye; and both were remarkable, I noticed, 
for large, red, muscular hands, strong enough to help the 
spirits in supporting any reasonable table. With a sancti- 
monious manner, as if about to officiate at some religious 
ceremonial of profound sanctity, the two mediums arranged 
us around two long tables, and carefully dividing and _isolat- 
ing the sceptics, reqnested us to join hands. The Liverpool 
man objected to this, as unusual; but Mr. Hawk pronounced 
it useful in “improving the conditions ;” and there we sat, 
unable to move right or left, whatever touched us. If spirit- 
hands touched my face with their cold fingers, I should feel 
like a man in the stocks when a fly settles on his nose. 
Spirits, as we all know, dislike the inquisitive daylight, and 
Mr. Hawk at once put out the gas, in spite of the protest of 
a young Scotch sceptic, who sat near me, and who had 
worked himself up to a state of interrogation and chronic 
irritation. In the stifling darkness, there we were, fourteen 
souls all told, ready for any spiritual intelligence. The seance 
had begun, 

Darkness represses the reason, and excites the imagination. 
There we sat at our incantations, ready for any spirits from 
Cain to Courvoi ier—trom Adam to Abe Lincoln. I began 
to feel rather ashamed of myself, and a little distrustful what 
would happen while my hands were held. Not that we were 
intently nursing our fears and fancies. Ono! There was a 
good deal of half-hysterical laughing and nervous inquiry, 
and our voices answered and replied across the table boldly 
or timidly, believingly or sceptically. It was expected that 
Hawk and Hernshaw’s two “ familiars,” John King, the 
sailor, and Kate, a great favorite at these scances, would 
soon appear; and when the back of somebody’s chair broke, 
some of us perceptibly started. All at once, there was heard 
a rap that sounded remarkably like an upward kick at the 
table. That was a spirit. There was a lull of respectful 
wonder and curiosity, then Mr. Hawk (who throughout 
played first-fiddle) seemed suddenly taken ill, for he began to 
groan and gurgle, and utter stifled complaints. 

“Turn up the gas,” cried a sympathiser. 

It was done ; and there appeared Mr. Hernshaw, his head 
covered with the red table-cloth (which had been thrown near 
him on the sofa, when the tables were cleared), and twisted 
like a young Laocoon in its choking folds. He disentangled 
himself with a disturbed, suffering air, as of one injured, but 
patient under spiritual persecution. No one expressed any 
surprise, but a gratified murmur of “The spirits did it” 
spread among the faithful. Why Mr. Hernshaw should have 
specially been sclected for strangulation, no one was good 
enough to inform me; but it was so far gratifying, that it 
was a clear proof that the spirits were with us, and hac begun 
their unaccountable antics. 

A lady next me (dressed in that careless manner that many 
strong-minded women affect) now suggested that singing 
“might improve the conditions ;” on which, after some coy- 
ness and coquetting, Mr. Hernshaw struck up “ Power of 
Love Enchanting,” adapted to some feeble spiritualistic 
words. <A faint voice here and there joined, but no especial 
results followed. It was time semething should be done. 
The room was very‘dark and very hot, and it seemed to 
grow darker and hotter every moment. All at once, the raps 
under the table broke out furiously, as if the ghost of a two- 
er postman was upon us. Some one not far from Mr. 

lawk was hit very hard on the head with a speaking-trum- 
pet, and a tremendous bass voice shouted to the young 
Scotch sceptic, for he, it appeared, was the selected victim. 

“ You young Scotch puppy.” 

“That's John King,” cried a believer, and there was a mur- 
mur of excitement among the faithful. 

“Who is this John King?” said the honest man from 
Liverpool. 

“He was a sailor, who lived about three hundred years 
ago,” said a voice in the dark. 

“TI believe he was a notorious pirate,’ murmured the 
soonpeates lady in a tone of fanatical veneration of John 

ing. 





“Then he must have fought in the Armada,” suggested the 
illogical but imaginative Liverpudlian. 

Mr. Hawk leaped at this suggestion, as casting a halo over 
the pirate with the speaking-trumpet voice, and he replied: 
“Tt is supposed he did.” 

“Tve no doubt he wears a pigtail,’ again remarked the 
honorable member from Liverpool, now much “ exercised” on 
the historical bearings of the subject, if he was not a dry hu- 
morist making fun of the whole affair. 

Mr. Hawk, oblivious of the history of English costume, 
replied: “ O yes, he does ;” which was encouraging. 

With more raps or kicks from the tips of spiritual boots 
under the table, John King bellowed some incoherent threats, 
upon which the journalist exclaimed, in a dramatic manner : 
“ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” which so enraged the Armada 
pirate with the premature pigtail, that he shouted angrily 
close to the journalist’s ear (he sat conveniently near Mr. 
Hawk): “ You seem very fond of Shakspeare.” 

Then subterranean voices—some one cheering the company. 
The spirits now began to set to their work in earnest. Pre- 
sently, a white hat, from a heap on the piano close to the 
medium’s right hand, danced about the table in the darkness, 
and finally, after exciting considerable anxiety in the minds 
of all the hat proprietors, alighted on the head of one of the 
company, who, after Jigits appeared, proved to be the right- 
ful owner. Lights out again. 

A wild, half-credulous man, with a long wavy nose, and 
luxuriant brown whiskers, now received much punishment 
from the unseen hand that wie!ded so fiercely the voice-tube. 
In meek tones he begged the spirits to spare him, but made 
no eflort to ward off the shower of blows with which he was 
repeatedly visited upon his tender points, especially his wavy 
nose. 

“ Don’t hit me so hard, John!” (Whiningly.) 








A more violent thud from the card-board tube. 

Then his whiskers were pulled. 

“ Don’t pull so hard, John, please !” 

A longer and a stronger pull from the spirit. 

“That's right, John,” he said deprecatingly; “ pull away ! 
You'll pui! ‘em all out presently oa : : 

“Touch my’ band, Katie,” said a lady, in a coaxing, wheed- 
ling tone of enireaty. “ Now, do, Katie, do; there’s a dear!” 
(No response.) “Come, Katie, won't you touch me just a 
little 2” 

But Kate was obdurate. 

The spirits did not patronise those who were seated near 
the middle of the table, and farthest from the mediums, unless 
a wildly-flung am.i-macassar sofa-pillow or table-cloth hap- 
pened occasionally to reach them, and keep them going. 

“Why don’t Jolun King come to our part of the table ?” 
says a neglected one, who seemed annoyed. 

“ He seems to stick to Mr. Hawk’s end,” observes another 
irreverently. 

Much mutinous and general talking followed. 

“If E were the spirits,” said one of the mediums, “I'd 
throw a bucket of water over you there !” i 

Order restored, by # couple of stones thrown violently on 
the table. The oddest thing was that no one seemed sur- 
prised. One of these stones was afterwards found (lights up) 
to resemble a smaf? thunderbolt ; the other was not unlike a 
fossil. Both jooked very like mantel-piece ornaments, and I 
had seen Mr. Hawk neat thie mantel-piece. 

A disappointed man, towards the centre of the table, who 
had not been favored by tve spirits in any way, consoled 
himself by handling one of tte voice-tubes which had strayed 
in his direction. The action sas immediately discovered by 
the medium Hawk, who let the Offender off with a caution. 
He would have punished him wit.) & blow, but the culprit 
was quite out of the medium’s reach. = 

“T felt the tip of a cold finger on my’ band,” says some one 
to the right of Hawk. 

“ And I another,” says bis neighbor. : 

An odor as of singeing cloth then imprey, vated the air, va- 
ried by a slight smell of chloride of lime, wh 1€h, in its turn, 
changed into scented ribbon of Bruges incense. 

A picture on one of the walls was heard to tremble. All 
these supernatural occurrences seemed, somehow 0,” @nother, 
like jugglers’ wonders, and to be taken for granted .¥ all of 
us. One would have supposed that stones fell from cei.ings, 
that spiritual boots rapped tables, and that ghosts of pira/es 
appeared every day in the week. Did this arise from redun- 
dant faith or profuse scepticism ? 

Hitherto, | had remained unnoticed ; I had even, with pious 
fraud, checked the sceptics in my neighborhood. Suddenly, 
however, a sofa-cushion flew at me from Mr. Hawk's direc- 
tion, and brushed passed my face; but I said nothing, though 
every one else called out with alarm or credulous delight 
when they were struck. Whenever the gas was turned up, 
noises and missiles ceased; the moment the gas was down, 
we were hailed by John King, whispered to by sly Kate, or 
belabored with speaking-trumpets. The young Scotch sceptic 
sneeringly suggesting that any ventriloquist could imitate 
John King, he again received a heavy blow on the head as 
John King thundered with fury: “ Do you call that ventrilo- 
quism?” a logical remark which so deeply affected the 
mutineer, that he soon after, when tne gas was turned up, 
rose and left, with a look half of pity, as 1 thought, half of 
indignation at the credulous creatures who could sit and 
listen. 

Gas down again. Heat and darkness, occasionally raps like 
runaway knocks, no voices following them. 1 am getting 
very cramped about the fingers, linking on in the circle so 
long with my neighbors. Moreover, I feel bored, uncomfort- 
able, and ashamed of myself, but I stay out the farce. Occa- 
sionally, I fancy some spiritual feet touch mine; but as Mr. 
Hernshaw’s legs are south-by-east of mine, and in the direc- 
_ from whence the spiritual feet came, I am on principle 
silent. 

The strong-minded lady now manifests a special desire that 
Kate, the female spiritual companion of John King, speak to 
us. Kate is begged and entreated to speak ; but she does not 
seem to care much for our company, and only after much 
pressing, whispers some half-unintelligible words about a 
certain “Jenny Jones of Hampstead.” The voice sounds 
very much like Mr. Hawk talking small along the very edge 
of John King’s speaking-trumpet; but that is, of course, a 
delusion. On being much questioned by the strong-minded 
lady, Mr. Hawk, in a severe and grave voice, describes Kate 
as a short person with dark ringlets, and wearing a blue robe 
fastened by a girdle. The word robe being used instead of 
gown gave aromantic air to the whole description. The 
strong-minded lady breathes audible groans of admiration. 
Towards John King, Mr. Hawk preserves a tone of half- 
amused defiance, his rough ways and boisterous frankness 
being well-known traits of the Armada pirate. To Kate he 
talks witha certain air of gallantry and deference. he con- 
trast is very striking. The Liverpool man, whg@ seems 
aggrieved, says: “At the last seance I was at, Kate h 
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every one up and down the table. Why doesn’t she now?” 
But Kate made no reply to these levities. 

1 cannot say that, all this time in the darkness, and with | 
imy hands, as it were, secured, I felt altogether comfortable. | 
I had heard that hands sometimes touched one’s beard, or | 
pressed cold upon your face. I did not know who in the| 
darkness might not be passing behind my chair; my eyes 
and ears, strained to see and hear, might possibly be deceived. 
Some one near began to talk of flames that sometimes ap- 
peared. I had heard that these mediums began boldly to 
predict deaths. I did not want to be cognizant of wonders 
which I could not believe, yet might not be able to explain. 
The chairs creaked ; the table began to seem restless; I did 
not know what was coming next, and already I longed for 
light and fresh air. 

No more voices coming, Mr. Hawk, to quell our impatience, 
lit the gas, and proposed that we should change places, and 
“improve the conditions ;” a favorite phrase, as I believe, of 
the spiritualists. We were then separated, and Mr. Hawk 
sat in the centre of the table, surrounded by the more enthu- 
siastic. But no result came. John King did not like people 
who put him out by quoting Shakspeare, and trying him with 
catch historical questions that required something more than 
a pirate’s education to answer. He was not coming to be 
snubbed and cross-examined, and too much cushion-throwing 
is below the dignity of even a lost spirit. So he sulked, and 
stopped away witkesmall-voiced, coquettish Kate. 

Hotter and darker than ever. It is perhaps too hot for the 
spirits, some one suggests. 

“The most favorable weather for spiritual influence,” said 
Mr. Hawk approvingly, “ is frosty weather.” 

“ Something to do with electricity,” suggests an individual 
whose science is of a theoretical kind. 

“After all,” said Mr. Hernshaw, “ for real satisfactory ex- 
periment there isncthing like one of our private ten-shilling 
seances.” 

“The spirits can’t be compelled to appear,” observed Mr. 
Hawk roughly but apologetically. “ I am merely their 
medium. The conditions seem bad. What you have heard 
and seen, ladies and gentlemen, this evening, is, we allow, not 
sufficient to convert any sceptic; but apparently Ho more can 
be expected.” 

The two hours were over. Perhaps the spirits knew that 
we had had our half-crown’s worth peep at the “ invisible 
world,” and we could not expect more. The gas turned up 
disclosed the tired, hot faces. The seance was over. There 
was a scramble for hats. Several enthusiasts shook hands 
with the mediums, and talked with unction over somebody’s 
flight through the air, and other recent phenomena. 

With what pleasure I got out into the fresh night-air and 
the honest darkness of the streets! 

I had heard and seen strange things, and yet, somehow or 
other, they hardly seemed supernatural. The medium, 
inspired as at Delphi, had certainly acted and spoken for the 
spirits. Could 1 believe that the ghostly shadow of John 
King bellowed through the speaking-trumpet, and not the 
bass voice of the vigorous Scotch medium with the cast in 
the eye? Could I doubt that Mr. Hawk at least aided the 
invisible pirate, when I heard his chair creak before every 
utterance, as he threw himself back to give a good shout into 
the card-board tube? Had not all the cushions been thrown 
from Mr. Hawk’s direction? Had not the eminent naval 
hero betrayed just that amount of historical training that one 
might expect in anitinerant medium? No; [could not give 
implicit belief to the spiritual voices; nor do leven now 
think that the dead can be evoked, and prophecies delivered, 
and flowers and live lobsters brought from other worlds, and 
all for the small charge of half-a-crown. Joking apart, I 
could not resist a conviction, that there seemed a certain 
discrepancy between the priests of this new form of witchcraft 
and the spiritual world with which they aflected to hold 
intercourse. Over the animal world those mediums might 
have obtained some small power. If I had seen them ina 
circus, dressed in spangles, and driving four horses abreast, I 
should not have wondered. But what could poor John King 
and Kate have done when on earth, that they should now be 
humiliated by such abject bondage, and placed at the beck 
and call of men like Hawk and Hernshaw ?—Chambers’s 
Journal. 

—_——_@—____ 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLIV.—CONTINUED. 


Clarissa was not unmoved by George Fairfax’s pleading. 
Unmoved? These were words and tones that went home 
to her heart of hearts. Yes, she could imagine the life he 
painted so well. Yes, she knew what the future would 
seem to her, if it were to be spent with him. She loved him 
dearly—had so loved him ever since that night in the rail- 
way-carriage, she thought. When had his image been really 
absent from her since that time ? 

He insisted that she should hear him to the end, and she 
submitted, not unwillingly perhaps. She had no thought of 
yielding; but it was sweet to her to hear his voice—for the 
ast time, she told herself; this mst be the last time. Even 
while he pleaded and argued atid demonstrated that the 
wisest thing in the world she could do was to run away with 
him, she was meditating her plan of escape. Not again must 
they meet thus. She hada certain amount of strength of 
= but it was not inexhaustible, and she felt her weak- 

$8. 

“ You forget that I have a son,” 
urged her to speak. 

“ He shall be my son. Do you think I do not love that 
rosy yearling? He shall inherit Lyvedon, if you like ; there 
is no entail; I can do what I please with it. Yes, though I 
had sons of my own, he should be first, by right of any 
wrong we may do him now. In the picture I have made of 
our future life, I have never omitted that figure, Clarissa. 
Forget your son! No, Clary; when I am less than a father 
to him, tell me that I never loved you.” 

This was the man’s way of looking 
boy’s future should be provided for, h 
estete left him by way of solatium. 
what her son would think of Her, 
to = her conduct. 

“IT must ask you to get mea fly somehow, Mr. Fairfax.” 
she said quietly. “It if still raining, and IT am aimee, 
to get home to Lovel. 1am sorry you should have taken so 
much trouble about me; it is quite useless, believe me. I 
know that I have been very weak—guilty even—in many 
ways since I have known you; but that is all over now. [ 
have paid the penalty in the loss of my husband's esteem. J 
have nothing now to live for but my child.” 

“And is that to be the end of everything, Mrs. Granger?” 
asked George Fairfax, with an angry look in his eyes. “Are 


she said at last, when he 


at the question; the 
e should have a fine 
The mother thought of 
when he grew old enough 











we to part upon that? It is such an easy thing to lure a 
man on to a certain point, and then turn upon him and pro- 
test you never meant to go beyond that point. You have 
paid the penalty! Dou you think I have paid ‘no penalty ? 
Was it a pleasant thing to me, do you suppose, to jilt Geral- 
dine Challoner? J trampled honor in the dust for your 
sake, Clarissa. Do you know that there is a coolness be- 
tween my mother and me at this moment, because of my 
absence from England and that broken-oft marriage? Do 
you know that I have turned my back for ever upon a place 
that any man might be proud to call his home, for the sake 
of being near you? I have cast every consideration to the 
winds; and now that you have actually broken loose from 
your bondage, now that there is nothing to come between 
us and a happy future, you set up your son as an obstacle, 
and”—he concluded with a bitter laugh—‘ ask me to fetch 
you a fly!” 

“Tam sorry to wound you ; but—but—I cannot bring 
dishonor upon my son.” 

“Your son!” cried George Fairfax savagely. ‘“ An east 
wind may blow your son off the face of the earth to-morrow. 
Is a one-year-old baby to stand between a man and his des- 
tiny? Come, Clary, I have served my apprenticeship ; I have 
been very patient; but my patience is exhausted. You must 
leave this place with me to-night.” 

“Mr. Fairfax, will you get me a fly, or must I walk 
home ¢” 

He looked at her fixedly for a few moments, intent upon 
finding out if she were really in earnest, if this cold persis- 
tence were unconquerable even by him. Her face was very 
pale, the eyes downcast, the mouth firm as marble. 

* Clarissa,” he cried, “ I have been fooled from first to last 
—you have never loved me!” 

Those words took her off her guard; she lifted her eyes 
to meet his, eyes full of love and despair, and again he told 
himself success was only a question of time. His apprentice- 
ship was not finished yet; he must be content to serve a little 
longer. When she had tasted the bitterness of her new life, 
its helplessness, its desolation, with only such a broken reed 
as Austin Lovel to lean upon, she would {turn to him natu- 
rally for comfort and succor, as the fledgling flies back to 
its nest. 

But if in the mean time Daniel Granger should relent and 
pursue her, and take her back to his heart with pardon and 
love? There was the possibility of that event; yet to press 
matters too persistently would be foolish, perilous even. 
Better to let her have her own way for a little, since he 
knew that she loved him. 

He went to look for the depressed waiter, whom he dis- 
patched in quest of a vehicle, aad then returned to the rustic 
shelter, where tlarissa sat like a statue, watching the rain 
pouring down monotonously in a perpetual drizzle. They 
heard the wheels of the carriage almost immediately. Mr. 
Fairfax offered his arm to Clarissa, and led her out of the 
garden; the obsequious waiter on the other side holding an 
umbrella over her head. 

“ Where shall I tell the man to drive ?” he asked. 

“'To St. Gudule.” 

“ But you don’t live in the cathedral, like Hugo’s Esme- 
ralda. Am I not to know your address ?” 

“It is better not. Austin knows that you were the cause 
of my leaving Paris. If you came, there might be some mis- 
understanding.” 

“T am not afraid of facing Austin.” 

“ But Iam afraid of any meeting between you. I cannot 
tell you where I am living, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“That seems rather hard upon me. But you will let me 
see you again, won’t you, ae Meet me here to-morrow 
at dusk—say at six o’clock. Promise to do that, and I will 
let you off? 

She hesitated, looking nervously to the right and left, like 
a hunted animal. 

“ Promise, Clary ; it is not very much to ask.” 

“ Very well, then, I promise. Only please let the man 
drive otf to St. Gudule, and pray don’t follow me.” 

Mr. Fairfax grasped her hand. “ Remember, you have 
promised,” he said, and then gave the coachman his orders. 
And directly the fly containing Clarissa had rattled off, he 
ran to the nearest stand and chartered another. 

“ Drive to St. Gudule,” he said to the man, “and when 
you see a cari iage going that way, keep behind it, but not 
too near.’ 

It happened, however, that the first driver had the best 
horse, and, being eager to earn his fare quickly, had de- 
posited Clarissa in the Place Gudule before George Fairfax’s 
charioteer could overtake him. She had her money ready to 
slip into the man’s hand, and she ran across the square and 
into the narrow street where Austin lived, and vanished, be- 
fore Mr. Fairfax turned the corner of the square. 

He met the empty vehicle, and dismissed his own driver 
thereupon in a rage. “ Your horse ought to be suppressed 
by the legal authorities,’ he said, as he gave the man his 
fare. 

She must live very near the cathedral, he concluded, and 
he spent a dreary hour patrolling the narrow strects round 
about in the wet. In which of those dull-looking houses had 
she her dwelling? He could not tell. He walked up and 
down, staring up at all the windows with a faint hope of 
seeing her, but in vain; and at last went home to his hotel 
crestfallen and disappointed. 

“She escapes me at every turn,” he said to himself. 
“ There is a kind of fatality. Am 1 to grow old and gray in 
pursuing her, | wonder? 1 feel ten years older already, since 
that night when she and I travelled together.” 

CHAPTER XLV.—ON THE WING. 

Clarissa hurg over her baby with all manner of fond en- 
dearments. 

“ My darling! my darling!” she sobbed; “is it a hard 
thing to resist temptation for your sake ?” 

She had shed many bitter tears since that interview with 
George Fairfax, alone in the dreary room, while Lovel slept 
the after-dinner sleep of infancy, and while Mrs. Lovel and 
Jane Target gossipped sociably in the general sitting-room. 
Austin was out playing dominoes at the cafe of a Thousand 
Columns, with some Bohemianishly-disposed Bruxellois. 

She had wept for the life that might have been, but which 
never could be. On that point she was decided. Not under 
the shadow of dishonor could she spend her days. She had 
her son. If she had been alone, utterly desolate, standing on 
some isolated rock, with nothing but the barren sea around 
her, she might perhaps have listened to that voice which was 
so very sweet to her, and yielded. But to take this dreadful 
leap which she was asked to take, alone, was one thing; to 
take it with her child in her arms, another. Her fancy, which 
was very vivid, made pictures of what her bey’s future might 
be, if she were to do thisthing. She thought of him stung 
by the mention of his mother’s name, as if it were the foulest 


—— 


insult. She thought of his agony when he heard other men 
talk of their mothers, and remembered the blackness of dark- 
ness that shrouded his. She thought of the boyish intellect 
opening little by little, first with vague wonder, then fearful 
curiosity, to receive this fatal knowledge; and then the 
shame for that young innocent soul ! 

“ O, not for worlds!” she cried, “ O, not for worlds! God 
keep me from any more temptation !” 

Not with mere idle prayers did she content herself. She 
knew her danger: that man was resolute, unscrupulous, re- 
vengeful even, and she loved him. She determined to leave 
Brussels. She would go and lose herself in the wide world 
of London; and then, after a little while, when all possibility 
of her movements being traced was over, she would take her 
child to some secluded country place, where there were 
woods and meadows, and where the ‘little dimpled hands 
could gather bright spring flowers. She announced her in- 
tention to her brother that evening, when he came home at a 
latish hour from the Thousand Columns, elated by having 
won three francs and a half at dominoes—an amount which 
he had expended on cognac and syphons for himself and his 
antagonist. 

He was surprised, vexed even, by Clarissa’s decision. Why 
had she come to him, if she meant to run away directly? 
What supreme folly, to make such a journey for nothing! 
Why did she not go from Paris to London at once ? 

“T did not think of that, Austin; I was almost out of my 
senses that day, 1 think, after Daniel told me he was going 
to separate me from my boy ; and it seemed natural to me to 
fly to you for protection.” 

“Then why run away from me? Heaven knows, you are 
welcome to such a home as I can give. The quarters are 
rough, I know; but we shall improve that, by and by.” 

“No, no, Austin, it is not that. I should be quite happy 
with you, only—only—I have a particular reason for going to 

London.” 

“ Clarissa!” cried her brother sternly, “ has that man any- 
thing to do with this? Has he tried to lure you away from 
here, to your destruction?” 

“No, no, no! = ought to know me better than that. Do 
you think I would bring dishonor upon my boy ?” 

Her face told him that she was speaking the truth. 

“Very well, Clary,” he said with a sigh of resignation ; 
“you must do as you please. I suppose your reason is a good 
one, though you don’t choose to trust me.” 

So, by an early train next morning, Clarissa, with her nurse 
and child, left Brussels for Ostend—a somewhat dreary place 
wherein to arrive in early spring-time, with March winds 
blowing bleak across the sandy dunes. 

They had to spend a night here, at a second-rate hotel on 
the 7 

“We must go to humble-looking places, you know, Jane, 
to make our money last,” Clarissa said on the journey. They 
had travelled second-class; but she had given a five-pound 
note to her brother, by way of recompense for the brief 
accommodation he had given her, not telling him how low 
her stock was. Faithful Jane’s five-and-twenty pounds were 
vanishing. Clarissa looked at the two glittering circlets on 
her wedding finger. 

“ We cannot starve while we have these,” she thought; and 
once in London, she could sell her drawings. Natural belief 
of the school-girl mind, that water-colored sketches are a 
marketable commodity ! 

Again in the dismal early morning—that sunrise of which 
poets write so sweetly, but which to the unromuantic traveller 
is wont to seem a dreary thing—mother and nurse and child 
went their way in a great black steamer, redolent of oil and 
boiled mutton ; and at nine o’clock at night—a starless March 
night—Clarissa and her belongings were deposited on St. 
Katharine’s Wharf, amidst a clamor and bustle that almost 
confused her senses. 

She had meditated and debated and puzzled herself all 
through the day’s voyage, sitting alone on the windy deck, 
brooding over her troubles, while Jane kept young Lovel 
amused and happy below. Inexperienced in the ways of 
every-day life as a child—knowing no more now than she had 
known in her school-girl days at Belforet—she had made her 
poor little plan, such as it was. 

Two or three times during her London season she had 
driven through Soho—those weird dreary streets between 
Soho-square and Regent-street—and had contemplated the 
gloomy old houses, with a bill of lodgings to let here and 
there in a parlor-window ; anon a working jeweller’s humble 
shop breaking out of a private house; here a cheap restau- 
rant, there a French laundress ; everywhere the air of a life 
which is rather a struggle to live than actual living. In this 
neighborhood, which was the only humble quarter of the 
great city whereof she had any knowledge, Clarissa fancied 
they might find a temporary lodging—only a temporary 
shelter, for all her hopes and dreams pointed to some fair 
rustic retreat, where she might live happily with her treasure. 
Once lodged safely and obscurely, where it would be impos- 
sible for either her husband or George Fairfax to track her, 
she would spend a few shillings in drawing-materials, and 
set to work to produce a set of attractive sketches, which she 
might sell to a dealer. She knew her brother's plan of action, 
and fancied she could easily carry it out upon a small scale. 

“ So little would enable us to live happily, Jane,” she said, 
when she revealed her ideas to her faithful follower. 

“ But O, mum, to think of you living like that, with such a 
rich husband as Mr. Granger, and him worshipping the 
ground you walk upon, as he did up to the very last; and as 
to his anger, I'm sure it was only tempory, and he’s sorry 
enough he drove you away by this time, Pll lay.” 

“ He wanted to take away my child, Jane.” 

They took a cab, and drove from Thames-street to Soho 
Clarissa had never been through the City at night before, and 
she thought the streets would never end. They came at last 
into that quieter and dingier region; but it was past ten 
o’clock, and hard work to find a respectable lodging at such 
an hour. Happily the cabman was a kindly and compas- 
sionate spirit, poe f did his uttermost to help them, moving 
heaven and earth, in the way of policemen and small shop- 
keepers, until, by dint of much inquiry, he found a decent- 
looking house in a cul-de-sac out of Dean-street—a little out- 
of-the-way quadrangle, where the houses were larg 2 and 
stately, and had been habitations of sweetness and light in 
the days when Soho was young and Monmouth the young 
man of the period. ; 

To one of these houses the cabman had been directed by a 
ood-natured cheesemonger, at a corner not far off; and here 
Marissa found a second-floor—a gaunt-looking sitting-room, 

with three windows and oaken w ndow-seats, sparsely fur- 
nished, but inexorably clean ; a bedroom adjoining—at a rent 
which seemed moderate to this inexperienced wayfarer. The 
landlady was a widow—is it not the normal state of land- 
ladies »—cleanly and conciliating, somewhat surprised to see 








travellers with so little luggage, but reassured by that air of 
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distinction which was inseparable from Mrs. Granger, and by 
the presence of the maid. . 

The cabman was dismissed, with my | thanks and a 
princely payment; and so Clarissa began life alone in Lon- 
don. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
AN HOUR OF AGONY. 


Has the reader ever bad a tussle with a Bengal tiger in 
full vigor and appetite? Has it chanced him to be in a 
balloon when perforated by Prussian bullets? Has it occurred 
to him to have been indulging a commendable curiosity in 
the remoter recesses of a coal-mine, when an explosion sud- 
denly severed the connection between himself and the world 
without? These are forms of uneasiness not to be lightly 
treated of. They shrink into nothing beside that supreme 
commingling of grief, astonishment, and horror it was my lot 
to experience on a certain never-to-be-forgotten evening of 
January, ‘forty-nine, : 

Time's soothing influence has wrought its accustomed 
effect. All bitterness, all self-reproach, have died gradually 
away. In place of that mental tumult which, for a long 
period, attended the remembrance of the incident in ques- 
tion, I now find myself able to narrate with indifference, nay, 
even with a smile, the circumstance to which, but recently, 
my most intimate friends durst hardly hazard an allusion. 

The Guild of Lumpeters represents one of the most an- 
cient and honored of London’s civic institutioas. What the 
are, why they are, I have not the remotest idea, Enougl 
that, on a certain day in November, they are seen in their 

lory, their banners brighter, their bands brassier, their 
Knights more corpulent, themselves sleeker and more redo- 
lent of wealth than any of their prosperous rivals. They 
have a hall solely, it would seem, for purposes of hospitality. 
They give dinners of inconceivable succulency and tooth- 
someness. They invite mayors, nay, kings, who don’t always 
come, and princes, who generally do, and they also invite 
me. Igo, for llike them. All the Lumpeters of my acquain- 
tance are noble, large-hearted men, citizen gentlemen, on 
whom London, in need of arm or purse, might confidently 
rely. I think if 1 were other than what I am, I would be 
a Lampeun. 

Pretexts were never wanting for a Lumpeter feed. The 
recovery of the chief city magistrate from a bilious attack, 
the breaking up of the frost, the birth of a son and heir to 
the Ban of Croatia, the arrival of a piebald elephant at the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, such were among the 
events I could recall as having suggested feastful rejoicings. 
But that to which I have now to refer was to be regarded 
as a peculiar gathering, almost, in point of fact, a corporate 
family-feed, comprising no more than ninety-five guests, 
selected with discrimination, for the — of testing the 
merits of a new head-cook, Thus it had rather the nature 
of a grave and dispassionate deliberation than of a dinner, 
a certain sense of responsibility toning down the exuberant 
mirth that usually waited on these pleasant assemblies. 

There were to be no speeches, no music. The usual loyal 
toasts, no more. Above all, no ladies. The presence of 
beauty, chatting in the gallery, might haply distract the at- 
tention of the weaker brethren from the great object of the 
meeting. 

The Lumpeters were particular—and a thought conservative 
—in matters of attire. They themselves, to a man, adhered 
to the fashion, moribund, but not defunct, of ankle-but- 
toned pantaloons, figured-silk stockings, buckled shoes, ex- 

ansive white waistcoats, and the mighty cravat patronised 

y his late majesty, the fourth George. It was well under- 
stood that the adoption of a similar costume on the part of 
their guests would be interpreted by Lumpeters as the most 
delicate return that could be oflered for their hospitality. 
I, myself, invariably sported the fancy dress in question. 

On the eventful day I have mentioned, it happened that I 
had been detained at chambers later than usual, and on 
reaching home had barely time to dress. While doing so, I 
received an anxious message from a friend who was to have 
accompanied me to the banquet, but who, being late, and 
himself a sanger to the guild, begged me to secure fur him 
@ seat next my own. 

With increased expedition I finished my toilet, and the 
dining-hall being but five minutes’ walk from my residence, 
I quickly buttoned on a pair of rough overalls, threw on my 
cloak, and hurried to the spot. 

To wy astonishment, a crowd, dense and still augmenting, 
was gathered about the door. It was only through the aid 
ofa friendly policeman that | was enabled to make wy way. 
“ What was the matter?” I inquired of Number Nineteen B. 
The answer, half drowned in the clatter of arriving carriages, 
sounded something like “ furrin swell.” “Who?” Num- 
ber Nineteen forbore to trust his lips with the name; but it 
were him as kills the wild beastesses out in Afrikey. It was 
a more intelligent porter who presently announced to me 
that the renowned French lion-slayer, the Baron Bobadil de 
Bete-Fauve, had, at the last moment, accepted an invitation 
to dine at Lumpeters’ Hall. 

The character of the assembly had "undergone a change. 
Not only had a little reinforcement of a hundred and twenty 

uests been hastily invited, but a dense mass of spectators 

ined the hall, the passages, and the ante-chamber, and even 

frothed over into the banqueting-room itself, the spacious 
gallery of which was already filled with ladies, whom the 
chivalrous guild had found it impossible to dream of ex- 
cluding. 

I was late; but dinner had been deferred half an hour. 
There would be just time to rush into the room, secure my 
friend’s seat, and then deposit my cloak and overalls in the 
room devoted to such purposes. 

The former matter was quickly arranged, and I was dart- 
ing back, when I was met by a rush and pressure that almost 
forced me behind an adjacent screen. The Baron de Bete- 
Fauve had arrived, and was being triumphantly marched in- 
to the hall. 

The Baron Bobadil de Bete-Fauve, when visible, proved 
to be a remarkably small gentleman, with intensely black 
eyes and moustaches, the latter curling fiercely up almost in- 
to the former; but my own situation demanded all my atten- 
tion. Withdraw I could not. To sit down in that highly- 
attired society in light brown overalls, such as might be worn 
by a stableman, was not to be thought of. Ah! an idea. 

ust within the door, near the wall, but with space to get 
behind it, stood the large screen against which I had been 
pressed, Capturing a waiter, Il drew him with me into that 
friendly shelter. 

“Here, help, my man. Can't get back. Just let me slip 
off these confounded—hurry, now——” I gasped, and tore 
the buttons loose with lightning speed. 

“ All right, sir.” 

The waiter was as quick as I, and scarcely gaye me time to 


disengage the last button, before he caught away the gar- 
ment, and bundling it up, vanished in the crowd. — : 

“Eh! hillo! stop, you!) Good hea——no—it’s impossible! 
And yet—mercy on us—what shall I do?” 

A horrible fact had revealed itself. In making my hurried 
toilet, I had actually buttoned on my overalls—omitting my 
black dress-pantaloons ! 

What was to become of me? Garments, indeed, were 
there—garments even too ample and obtrusive. I had worn 
while dressing a pair of wide but shortish trousers once 
used in a Chinese burlesque, written by my friend Skelton 
for the delectation of a private circle, and which, being in- 
tended for that occasion only, were adorned with devices 
grotesque and terror-striking, represented in colors crimson, 
green, and blue, And these abominable trousers I had brought 
with me to Lumpeter’s Hall! 

A chill shot through meas I realised the full extent of the 
misadventure. I staggered back faintly against the wall, and 
endeavored to collect myself. Glancing round the corner of 
the screen, I oLserved, with a shudder, that the company 
were taking their — while the ladies in the gallery had 
risen, en masse, and were directing so concentrated a fire of 
eyes upon the entrance, where the valiant lion-queller had 
paused to return the salute that greeted him, that to escape 
had become impossible. I must remain where I was, till 
able to concert with some compassionate attendant a plan of 
escape. 

There was the settling murmur and buzz, the “ Gentlemen, 
pray silence. For grace!” and the “Stand still, waiters Ss 
in a voice of authority. Grace followed, and the noise of 
feasting; but the next intelligible words froze my very 
soul. 

“ Remove that screen !” 

Instinctively I clutched and held it back. There came a 
violent tug; but there was too much at stake for a feeble de- 
fence, and I held on with desperate tenacity. 

“ Quick, now, with that screen !” said the voice of authority. 
“ What's the matter?” 

“There’s a gent, be’ind, a-olding of it back,” said some 
officious booby. 

“ Here—you!” I gasped. “ Five shillings! Ten! Twenty! 
Five pounds! Fetch—brown overalls! Forgot trou—— 
Let the screen alone, can’t ye ?” 

“ Bless my ’eart, sir! ’Ere 7s a go;” said a waiter, grinning, 
but compassionate, for he had recognised me, even thus. 

“Take that thing out of the way,” roared the voice of 
authority. 

“Must do it, sir,” explained the waiter. “The heatables 
can’t come by. Stop! There's a wacant seat. ’Taint three 
steps off.” 

“That's mine,” I groaned. 

“Ow lucky! Now just you slip into it, as I shifts the 
screen, so’s to purtect you. Tuck the table-kiver well into 
oo weskit, and nobody’ll be the wiser. One, two, three. 

Toft you go!” 

Off it was necessary to go, for he caught away my defences, 
but extended the folding arms of the screen, so as nearly to 
touch the vacant seat. In that instant, dow I hardly knew, I 
found myself = seated at the board, the friend who should 
have accompanied me at my side. 

“You take it coolly, old fellow,” remarked the latter. “I 
fancied that at these dinners a eng 

“T take it coolly, very coolly,” Lreplied. “ And it is for 
your sake Iam doingso. May I ask you to spare me as much 
adjacent table-cloth as is compatible with your personal con- 
venience ?” 

“Table-cloth! Assuredly. But why ?” 

“There are reasons, hidden reasons. But of that hereafter. 
A glass of wine?” 

“ My friend is agitated. His manly fingers quiver. Some- 
thing is amiss with Charteris,” remarked my companion, in 
sd sepulchral tone he is given to use when chafling those he 

loves. 

Dicky Skelton, who never, so far as it is ascertained, had a 
relative in the world, dresses always in the deepest mourn- 
ing. Henever laughs, outwardly. He is mirth itself, within. 
He has written burlesques by the score. To Skelton is due 
the evisceration of words that have baffled the skill of the 
most accomplished tormentors of the English language. 

“ My friend, confide in me,” continued Dick, smacking his 
lips, for the Lumpeter Burgundy is not to be tasted every 
day. “ You are ill at ease.” 

* At the knees. A trifle.” 

“ To remember one’s troubles in such a scene is weak.” 

“ To forget one’s trousers is madness,” I whispered, with 
clenched teeth, in his ear. 

“ One’s ——!” ejaculated Skelton, faintly, as he turned 
upon me a countenance naturally wan and lengthy, but now 
whitened and elongated with real alarm. “ You—don’t 
mean —— Do I distinctly understand —— ?” 

“ You understand my reason for requiring as large a por- 
tion of the table-cloth as you can conveniently spare.” 

“ Now this is very noteworthy, yes, it is really curious,” 
remarked Mr. Skelton, with more interest than sympathy. 
“ T do not remember having ever met with a precisely similar 
situation. A man may, indeed, forget an essential garment. 
The mind cannot always be dwelling on these outward 
things. Buthas henofriend? Wife, servant, grandmother ? 
Is there no hand to bar his exit, no tongue to say, ‘ My dear, 
my very dear sir, return, reflect. Consult, if not prevailing 
fashions, at least that warmth and comfort as needful to man 
as his daily food? Did none do this?” 

I shook my head, and briefly recounted the cause and 
manner of my misfortune. 

My friend gazed at me sorrowfully : 

. Xo fair above!” he murmured. ‘“ So—well, so singular 
below! Who now, in this brilliant assembly—graced, as I 
perceive, with the presence of many beautiful (and fisgling) 
women—would imagine that you, sitting here so well got up, 
radiant with artificial mirth, are a type of Milton’s Sin ?” 

I replied, curtly, that I accepted the situation, as he was 
pleased to term it, with the calmness that seemed expedient, 
and that having done all that man could do, I awaited the 
decrees of fate, and the arrival of the waiter, to whom I had 
offered a sovereign to smuggle in my overalls, at the first op- 
portune moment. 

“ Awfully lucky for you, my boy, there’s to be no speech- 
making !” continued Skelton. “ We would have had you on 
your defenceless legs in no time.” 

“ Have you seen the toast-list, gentlemen ?” asked a portly 
member of the guild, on my left, as he politely offered a 
card. 

T a dp a catalogue of he least twenty om, _ names 
appen as proposers; and, as proposing that of the guest 
of the evening, the Baron de Bete-Fauve, “ Mr. Reginald 
Charteris !” 

At the same moment a note was placed in my hand. It 





was from the chai 








“Oblige us. We know your ready eloquence. Baron 
struck with your face and manner. Wishes to hear you 
speak. Touch up the lions.” 

Snatching out my pencil-case I wrote: “ Throat imprac- 
ticable. Uvula cut off this morning. Should create more 
astonishment than interest if forced upon my legs.” 

I breathed. That peril was averted. My spirits rose as 
the merry feast proceeded, and I began to see more distinctly 
the humorous side of my little misadventure. The atmos- 
phere was warm and pleasant. Why, I had been present at 
many a dinner in the north where men dined, trom pre- 
ference, without their—that is, in kilts. True, I had not ex- 
actly a kilt; but, even were I compelled to stand torth from 
my present retirement, the exhibition of knee, the pubdlica- 
tion of calf, would be no greater than is legally sanctioned 
within five hundred miles of this spot. 7 

Ha! a sensation. “Pray silence,’ &c. Grace. “Non 
nobis.” Then the usual loyal toasts, and we drank pros- 
perity to several collateral branches of the reigning house 
(the Lumpeters were nothing if not loyal), before we arrived 
at the great toast of the evening—the Baron de Bete-Fauvre. 
This was given by the chairman himself; and, with the 
baron’s reply (in French), and counter-proposition of the 
health of the ladies, was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. 

The excitement was just settling down, when —— 

“ Hallo!” exclaimed Skelton, “ what's up, now? Is any 
one expected, I wonder? They are putting a big velvet 
chair next to Bete-Fauve. It must be ‘a swell. Can the 
Prince of r } 

“ So long as it is not intended for my humble person,” I 
replied, with an easy smile, “ Lam perfectly——” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Charteris,” said the voice of the 
head-steward, who, followed by two attendant waiters, had 
approached us unobserved. “The chair, sir, presents his 
compliments, and begs you will do him and the Baron de 
Bete-Fauve the favor to occupy the seat that has been placed 
for you between them.” 

My heart stood still. My hair rose. A chill of horror shot 
through me. 

“ The baron, sir, speaks no English, ‘and though him and 
the chair has been hard at it all dinner, neither of ’em has 
understood a word,” said the steward, confidentially. “ The 
chair, sir, and the company generally,” added Mr. Feastful, 
with poetic exaggeration, “ would ‘ail with pleasure the spec- 
tacle of your introduction to the baron.” 

“ The baron be——”_ I know not what I was about to say. 
My voice faltered. I had caught a glimpse of the fair occu- 
pants of the gallery, leaning over the balustrade in their 
engerness to examine the favored individual for whom the 
chair of state had been so ostentatiously prepared, and a vi- 
sion of myself marching up the hail, clad in my abominable 
burlesque Chinese trousers, the mark of every eye, almost 
made me reel in my chair. 

I shuddered, strove to speak, conceived a wild thought of 
diving under the table, when, whish! with a lurid, fitful 
swirl, out went the enormous lustre, with all the minor lights 
following suit. We were in total darkness. 

I will not describe the confusion that succeeded, the 
screams of laughter from the gallery, the scramble and the 
crash below. Torches gleamed in the doorways almost be- 
fore we knew what had happened, and the accident that had 
occasioned the sudden extinction of our light was remedied 
within a few minutes. } 

But, when order was restored, one chair stood vacant at 
that hospitable board! Whether its occupant had been 
trampled under foot in the disorder, or had vanished with 
the light was never known. My private opinion is that, 
while anxious inquiries were being made in the Lumpeters’ 
Hall, the missing gentleman was warming his legs at his do- 
mestic hearth, sipping his grog, and smiling at the perid he 
had so narrowly escaped.—AUI the Year Round. 
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CHIPS FROM INDIA. 


Althoug’ the forests of India are still very large, owing to 
a climate highly favorable to vegetation, they do not present 
so imposing an aspect as those of America. Boundless 
regions of trees growing close to each other, entwined and 
interlaced by innumerable creepers, opposing the progress of 
the traveller, are not to be found in India. There are no 
solitudes which human feet have never violated, or giants of 
vegetation which add layer to layer of growth for centuries 
and end by reaching dimensions an idea whereof can scarcely 
be formed: and which, as they have taken ages to increase, so 
decrease as slowly, losing now and then a branch, until com- 
pletely deprived of foliage ; their sap dried up, which fall of 
themselves, restoring to the soil all that they have drawn 
from it, and making a void in the forest, which young trees 
soon fill up. Nature in India has not this majesty ; men have 
worn it out; the landscape has but too often the appearance 
of old age, painful to see: uncultivated land is only aban- 
doned land; the forests, worked over many times, are cut 
out into clearings, and peopled by scattered villages, which 
seem to date from the earliest periods. It is the part of the 
— where our species first planted itself, and from that 

ay, thousands of generations have succeeded each other, de- 
manding from the same soil the same miserable existence. 
The forests supplied what was wanted for their huts and 
cooking; they settled down with their flocks, cutting down 
the trees for the space necessary to grow rice and millet: 
then, when the ground was exhausted, they began the same 
work of desolation farther on. A large portion of the moun- 
tainous part of India has thus been traversed: frequently, in 
the thickest jungle, the traveller will come upon ruins of 
ancient villages, abandoned tombs; and even now many 
wandering tribes find their home deep in the woods. It is 
only in the most retired valleys and almost inaccessible moun- 
tains that forests are found containing trees important in 
their number and their height. 

The variety of species is, however, very great; it has been 
reckoned as the largest in the world, without adding to it an 
infinite variety of shrubs. Starting from the southern point 
of Hindustan, and advancing northward to the summits of 
the Himalaya, the kinds which grow in every climate may 
be met with, from those which belong especially to the tropi- 
cal zone, to those which characterise the Alpine flora. Around 
the villages are the palms, the cocoa-nut tree, the sacred fig; 
then, in clumps scattered on the plains, are the tamarind, the 
teak, the mango. More to the north, the palms disappear ; 
but the brilliancy and size of the flowers, with the evergreen 
tints of the forests, still give a tropical character to vegeta- 
tion. The trees growing on the slopes of the Himalaya re- 
call those of our own country, such as cedars, firs, and oaks. 
They are of the same family, though diflerent in species; the 
green oak being the only one really resembling what is met 
with in the south of Europe. In the immense basin of the 
Sutlej, to the north of the Himalaya, magnificent groves of 
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the deodara cedar are found, which, sometimes alone, or 
mixed with pines, oaks, and cypress, cover the sides of the 
principal valley and its innumerable branches. It is. at the 
base of these mountains that real forests show themselves ; 
vegetation gradually disappears in the higher regions, until 
nothing but graminiferous plants are seen. 

Though the variety of species is so great, the really useful 
kinds are very rare, for it is necessary to consider those only 
as such which can resist the attacks of insects and the varia- 
tions of a climate alternately damp and burning, In the first 
rank must be placed the wood of the teak tree; it grows 
straight and to a great height, with large leaves and bunches 
of white blossoms. Originally a native of the mountainous 
parts of Malabar and Siam, it is now naturalised in most of 
the forests of Southern India; but whilst in the mountains 
it forms cylindrical columns of two or three yards in cireum- 
ference, and twenty or thirty yards in height, in the plains 
its growth becomes very irregular. The trunk, it is true, re- 
mains straight, but it loses its cylindrical form, and becomes 
unequal, so that it is no longer so valuable for building pur- 
poses. It reaches its maturity when about eighty years old, 
but vegetates for a much longer time, and sometimes grows 
to forty yards in height. The mountain grown wood fur- 
nishes a most valuable material, very tenacious, easy to work, 
and not aflected by variations of climate. It is probably the 
most durable of all timber, and for this reason has been as 
much sought after for the building of ships as for public 
edifices, It is said that teak vessels will last for fifty or sixty 
years, and Sommerat, who travelled in India a century or 
more ago, professed to have seen some more than a hundred 
years old. For a long period, England has furnished her 
arsenals with it, and it is largely exported from India. It 
covers a part of the chains of the Neilgherries and Anamalai, 
which run parallel to the sea along the Malabar Coast; it 
carpets the valleys of Sittang and the Irrawadi in the Burman 
empire, where it grows in forests the extent of which is 
estimated at two thousand four hundred square miles. It 
thrives as far north as latitude 21 degrees, and is found in the 
kingdom of Siam, in Ceylon, in Java, and other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. 

Owing to its wasteful destruction, the government of India 
has deemed it wise to take measures for its preservation, and 
only to cut down those trees that have reached their maturity. 
When a forest is to be operated upon, the trees are examined, 
and divided into four classes—the first comprising those 
which measure six feet in circumference, the second four, the 
third three, and the fourth all those which are below these 
dimensions. A period of twenty-four years is fixed upon for 
the cutting down of the first, and so on for the others, so that 
in ninety-six years the whole forests will have been renewed. 
The trees are marked by girdling—that is, cutting a circular 
groove near the root, which kills the tree before it is felled, 
and prevents the necessity of leaving the tree to dry on the 
spot; the albumen contained in the sap runs off, leaving the 
wood unchangeable, since it is this substance which under 
atmospheric action produces decay. As these operations last 
for several years on the same spot, and are far away from 
the haunts of civilisation, it is necessary to build, in the 
forest, houses for the inspector and agents who direct the 
operations, huts for the workpeople, stables for the cattle, 
storehouses for provisions, and a home for a surgeon, the in- 
salubrity of the climate requiring that one should always be 
at hand. The use of saw-mills has also been tried, but aban- 
doned, on account of the impossibility of transporting them 
elsewhere when the work was finished at a certain place. 
-The workmen belong to the wandering tribes; the greater 
part are very idle, and cease from their labor as soon as they 
have earned a few rupees. Once cut down and squared, the 
logs are carted by buflaloes or dragged by elephants to the 
nearest stream. The elephant is preferred, as it shows a real 
intelligence in the transport, dragging the heaviest pieces, to 
which it is harnessed like a horse, raising them with its teeth 
in difficult passes, without any other guidance than the sound 
of the voice or a hooked iron stick. 

It is a common opinion that elephants do not multiply 
when in a domestic state, and that all those which are use- 
fully employed are wild animals which have submitted to a 
process of taming. This is a mistake, as there is in Siam a 
province covered with woods and thinly inhabited, where 
they bring up elephants like any other cattle, and the greater 
number of those that drag the wood are brought from thence. 
The rest are imported from Ceylon, or- the forests to the east 
of Calcutta, or the Himalaya, where they are hunted fre- 
quently, and such are generally found to be stronger than the 
domestic ones. Their price varies greatly, according to the 
weight they can draw. One which can easily transport sixty 
or eighty cubic feet of teak is worth not less than a hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

When once the elephants have triumphed over the extreme 
difficulties of the ground to be traversed, where roads are un- 
known, and deposited their burden beside the river, the logs 
are carried down to the sea by raftsmen, who constitute a 
class of themselves, and display wonderful skill. The rafts, 
formed of pieces of wood bound together by fibrous bark, 
are very long; in the centre rises a little bamboo hut, covered 
with the leaves of the palm tree, where the raftsmen can 
shelter for the night, as they never proceed during it, but 
draw in to the shore, and fasten their craft to a tree until day 
dawns. It has been necessary in some parts, more especially 
in the Burman empire, now forming the western side of our 
Anglo-Indian possessions, to undertake considerable works 
as a ——_ of these rafts,such as moving large rocks 
out of the rivers, and cutting canals. That country is tra- 
versed by three large rivers, the Irrawadi, the Sittang, and the 
Salween, all offering great facilities for the floating down of 
wood ; and to them is due the working of the forests, and the 
fact that the cities of Moulmein and Rangoon have become 
the two great depots for the sale of teak in India. When 
these rivers have been disembarrassed of the rocks which en- 
cumber their higher bends, they will bring down to the sea 
the produce of the most distant forests, now inaccessible. 

Dr. Brandis, the Inspector-general of the forests of India, 
has made these valleys an especial study, and has discovered 
an immense extent of teak yet unexplored. They have been 
preserved from the woodcutter’s axe by the rocks which pre- 
vented their being floated; but the Karens have destroyed 
them by a different process. They clear a certain portion 
when possible on the side of a hill, leave the wood to dry on 
the spot until March or April, and then set fire to it. "The 
soil is slightly scratched, to bury the ashes, and rice or millet 
is sown with the first rains: the harvest at the close of the 
year is most productive, and gives a larger crop than any 
other mode of agriculture. That of the second year is much 
less, and after the third, the place is deserted; and thus an 
immense number of fine trees are found lying on the ground 
in a state of decay. 

After the teak, the most precious of Indian woods is the 
sandal. It is not used for building purposes, but made up in 








small bunches, and sold for the aromatic odor it gives out. 
Europeans do not like it; but the inhabitants of the islands 
of the Pacific are passionately fond of it, and use it to scent 
the cocoa-nut oil with which they cover their bodies. The 
Chinese also burn it in their temples as incense. In former 
days, it was very plentiful, but now it is becoming more 
rare; though there are still large forests in the Mysore, 
which are the objects of special care. There is another kind, 
to which the name of red sandal is given, which furnishes a 
much-esteemed dye. The wood presents this curious pro- 
perty: it is formed of fibres arranged in alternating layers, 
inverse the one to the other, so that, when it is planed, the 
two sides present angular surfaces, the one smooth, the other 
rough. 

The Shorea robusta is to be found throughout the central 
parts of India, from the river Soane, which falls into the 
Ganges near Patna, to the Godavery, which fertilises a por- 
tion of the territory of Madras. It grows with remarkable 
rapidity, and reaches very large dimensions when it can have 
room to develop itself; the trunk has a wide diameter, and 
the branches spread themselves with a thick shade most wel- 
come to the weary traveller. Its seeds, which are abundant, 
germinate as soon as they fall, and often while they are still 
suspended from the branches ; for this reason, it is impossi- 
ble to preserve them many days, or to convey them to any 
great distance. Thus, a grove of them spring up naturally, 
and with such profusion, that the young plants retard each 
other’s growth, and form impenetrable masses, one tree suf- 
ficing for the perpetuation of large forests. Even more te- 
nacious than the teak, it is used in buildings, for telegraphic 
poles, and sleepers for the railways. What is here called 
rosewood is a magnificent tree; its dark wood, beautifully 
marked, and susceptible of a fine polish, makes it very valu- 
able for ail articles of furniture. The jack tree may also be 
mentioned ; the fruit, of an oval form, contains a white and 
farinaceous pulp, which gains for it the name of the bread- 
fruit tree. Nor must the beautiful cedar deodara be forget- 
ten. Growing in large forests in the principal and side val- 
leys of the Sutlej, above which masses of rock jut out 
adorned with the exquisite flowers of the rhododendron, i 
there reaches a height wholly unknown in this country, 
measuring eighteen feet in circumference round the bole, and 
rising to two or three hundred feet. Around an old temple 
near the village of Kunai, there are five of these trees which 
are reputed to be nine hundred years old; one measures 
thirty-three feet round. As with all the other wood of India, 
they are exposed to the mutilations of the natives, who 
sometimes set them on fire to improve the soil, or spoil them 
for the most common purposes. Thus they cut out the ter- 
minal shoots of the young trees to make mats and cordage ; 
the lateral branches then shoot out and form a new summit, 
which has the effect of a bouquet of trees planted on a trunk 
of eight or ten feet in height. At other times, the tree is re- 
duced to a simple pole, all the lower branches being cut off 
for litter for the cattle, leaving only a light tuft of verdure 
atthe top. Although this wood is considered incorruptible, 
and, from its dimensions, large planks can be procured, yet 
it has, until lately, been altogether neglected. The utilisation 
of it has commenced under the superintendence of Dr, Bran- 
dis, but many logs are broken when gliding down the sides of 
precipices before it can reach the edge of a stream; in time, 
however, suitable arrangements will be made. 

There are many other kinds which could be named which 
are valuable either for the fruits they bear, or the gums that 
exude from them, such as the Ficus elastica, whence tlows the 
india-rubber after the trunk has been incised; the Acacia 
catechu, producing the drug of that name; and the Pinus 
longifolia, which secretes the terebinthine oil, or turpentine. 
In the midst of the sandy plains rises the great American 
aloe, which, growing isolated, gives a tone of melancholy to 
the landscape. It is not indigenous, as it originally belonged 
to the tropical parts of America. First imported to the Cape 
of Good Hope, it has spread to India, where it has developed 
in such a manner as to give a character to the landscape. 
When the flowering takes place, the bud shoots np with won- 
derful force and rapidity through the thorny leaves to the 
height of fifteen feet. Its leaves are used to cover houses, 
and, by macerating them, the long fibres are obtained of 
which cordage is made; the thorns are also turned to ac- 
count as nails and pins. One of the peculiar marks of tro- 
pical vegetation is the little variety it offers from one month 
to another, owing to atmospheric causes. Whilst in our 
temperate climate each season successively brings with it the 
leaf-bud, the flowering, and the ripening of fruits, here all 
these phases are confounded, and, in the same forest, trees 
denuded of leaves and others covered with flowers or fruits 
are met with at once. Preserving the same tint during the 
whole year, they have a uniform and saddened aspect, with- 
out the variety which gives such a charm elsewhere. 

Beneath the larger trees that have been described grow 
the lower bushes, which invade all uncultivated ground, 
forming the impenetrable mass called a jungle, the home of 
the wild elephant, tigers, and snakes. Even the jungle is 
not unproductive, some of the shrubs furnishing oils, rosin, 
or dye-woods ; the most valuable being the bamboo, which 
forms a beautiful object in its growth. It is employed in 
numberless ways: the longest stems, about sixty feet long, 
are used for the yards of ships; the shorter ones, in build. 
ings, or for furniture. The Hindus build their huts entirely 
of bamboo; the walls, the roof, and al) the articles they re- 
quire for use, even bowls. For walking-sticks, for pipes and 
parasols, they are most useful. By steeping, the fibres can 
be made into ropes and Chinese paper. 

The formation of many new lines of railway has led to so 
large a consumption of timber, that the authorities have ap- 
pointed conservators of forests, to keep them from wasteful 
destruction by the natives, and to plant new grounds. In 
the presidency of Madras alone, two million sieepers for the 
railways are required, the average duration of which is about 
eight years; thus, two, hundred and fifty-three thousand trees 
are yearly cut up; and great vigilance is necessary to pre- 
serve the logs as long as possible from the attacks of insects 
by the injection of antiseptic liquids. The principle is to 
expel the sap, and replace it by a liquid, which, combining 
with the albumen, gaves them from decay. The most ap- 
proved are a dissolution of sulphate of copper, zinc, or creo- 
sote; the last has the preference when the odor which it 
gives out is not a mgtter of importance, and it is a complete 
safeguard against thé inroads of insects. The white ants and 
the carpenter fly afe terrible scourges, leaving no exterior 
trace of their ravagés, and yet hollowing out galleries twelve 
or fifteen inches logg, and half an inch in diameter. 

In addition to th@ requirements for railways, the supply of 
firewood is a sourg of anxiety to the government. So long 
as the jungles wére in immediate proximity of inhabited 
places, there was ho want; but now that they are cleared for 
the growth of teafind coffee, the scarcity is felt. The celebrated 
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| tends to the time of King Porus, who sent a specimen as a 
present to Alexander. For the manufacture of steel they 
{mix the magnetised oxide of iron with charcoal, then put it 
into the melting-pots with cassia-wood and the green aes 
of the asclepias. These are piled in a furnace covered with 
charcoal, and set on fire; at the end of two hours and a half, 
| the crucibles contain the celebrated Damascus steel. As 
{there is no coal but in the south of India, the locomotives 
| depend entirely on charcoal, and all kinds are not equally 
| suitable ; when too light, pieces escape from the chimney, 
and set the forests on fire. That used for household con- 
sumption is brought down by boats in bundles three or four 
feet long, and carried on the shoulders of two men, by a pole 
hung Letween them, to the markets. In Madras alone, a 
hundred thousand tons are yearly required. Besides the 
plantations which are preparing for future use, the engineers 
of each «district are planting trees to shade the roads and the 
canals. Beautiful avenues of tamarinds and banyans, placed 
alternately, are already in full growth. The latter spread ra- 
pidly, and give time for the tamarind to increase more slowly. 
They require much care, and must be watered regularly for 
the tirst few years, but attord a most grateful shadow to the 
weary traveller —Chambers’s Journal. 
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GHOSTS. 


A ghost has always something Eschylean about its history. 
It has murdered somebody, or it has been murdered by some- 
body, or it has been buried without Christian burial, or it has 
itself buried a large sum of money, or a title-deed, or some 
other valuable piece of portable property. It is clear then 
that, as a ghost is always connected with something or other 
which is in family parlance “ unpleasant,” its existence will 
naturally be kept a secret for several generations. Parvenu 
families which have ghosts of their own—if there be any such 
—wrap tbeir sayings and doings in a profound mystery. To 
have a grandfather who was hung for murder is not exactly 
comme tl faut, But tohave had an ancestor 01 ancestors who 
committed some abominable crime in the times of the Roses 
is, as family distinctions go, rather a credit than otherwise. 
It is not strange, then, that—as our old families die out—our 
old ghosts should become as rare and as far between as are 
bottles of crusted 1847 port. 

Nor is this all. Like human beings, ghost have their fancies 
and peculiarities. Like cats, they prefer places to persons, or 
even to families. The ghost of Mr. William Weare used to 
haunt Lyon’s Inn before it was pulled down. A highly- 
respectable and very well-connected ghost used to dwell in 
Cheyne-walk before Mr, Carlyle took to living in Cheyne-row. 
Ghosts have been heard of in Holywell-street, in St. Mary 
Axe, in Hog-lane, and in the old houses on the south side of 
Holborn. There is, indeed, a manifest propriety inthis. In 
a new house in a new street in a new quarter of the town,a 
ghost would be not so much inconvenient or useless as in- 
congruous. A ghost in Belgrave-square would feel in a mo- 
ment that he was out of all keeping with his surroundings, 
and was little better than a buffoon. But a ghost in the 
Temple would be quite en rapport with his surroundings. 
And we have heard it both rumored and denied that the 
ghost of Thurlow—a ghost well worthy of life—is often heard 
swearing dreadfully at midnight as it gropes its way upa 
very crooked and dark corner staircase to Thurlow’s old 
chambers in the north-west angle of Pump-court. 

Other causes for the decay of ghosts might be alleged b 
the curious, qué subtilius hac quam aceuratius inquirunt. We 
believe, however, that, with old families and old houses, 
ghosts also are doomed to extinction, and that no further rea- 
son is needed for their appearance. For to the theory that 
they no longer appear because people no longer believe in 
them, we attach no manner of importance; nor can we, for a 
moment, attempt to transfer to ghosts all the elegant fancies 
which Mr. Lecky has shed around the subject of miracles. 
Ia the first place, any one who will take the trouble to inves- 
tigate a really genuine ghost-story—such as that told by Mrs. 
Ross Church in “ Harper’s Weekly” of December, 1870—will 
find that the ghost always makes a point of appearing to un- 
believers, and very rarely indeed condescends to show him- 
self to the faithful. Captain Marryat, to whom the “ Lady of 
Burnham Green” exhibited herself, first laughed at the spec- 
tre, and they took a pot-shot at it at a couple of yards witha 
good pistol. But the captain did not laugh when his bullet 
went through the impalpable lady, and hit the bedroom door, 
Nor ought we to laugh at a story which, as Mrs. Ross Church 
tells it us herself, is obviously free from any suspicion of ex- 
aggeration. We have, then, no right to assume the major 
premiss, that no ghost ever reveals himself to an unbeliever, 
inasmuch as all experience contradicts it. And still less 
ought we to assume the minor premiss that, as a rule, people 
nowadays do not believe in ghosts. People who believe in 
spiritualism, who go to look at pictures of the Deity drawn 
by Miss Houghton’s hand under spiritual guidance, who hold 
it as a fait accompli that Mr. Home floats in the air, and that 
Mrs. Guppy comes plump through a fire-proof ceiling, who 
summon up the ghosts of Confucius, Bacon, and Shakspeare, 
and who soberly write and soberly read terrible nonsense 
about “ psychic force,” or still more terrible nonsense about 
“ unconscious cerebration,” people such as these would believe 
in anything, and certainly have no right to disbelieve in 
ghosts. How far it is possible that ghosts have taken offence 
at the insults offered them by Professor Pepper is another and 
a difficult question. No man likes to be told that as good a 
man as himself can be cut out of aforked radish ; and so, too, 
possibly, no ghost may care to know that as good a ghost as 
itself can be produced witha magic lantern, a lime-light, and 
a couple of big polished saucepan-lids. It is much to be 
wished that the spirits were equally sensitive. The fact that 
professional conjurors can produce flowers out of a hat quite 
as quickly as Mrs. Guppy can produce them in a dark room ; 
that spirit drawings, and spirit writings, and spirit rappings 
can be “ manifested” by people who are not mediums at all, 
but merely vulgar jugglers; all this does not appear to shame 
the spirits in the least. It was certainly a bad day for the 
more respectable ghosts when the more needy and insolvent 
of the fraternity got into the hands of mediums, and begun 
to make their appearance as spirits. Were we, some dark 
night in Gray’s Inn, to catch the ghosts of Burghley, Bacon, 
Bradshaw, and Southey solemnly playing “ whisk and swab- 
bers,” we should marvel greatly, perhaps. But we should 
none the less feel that there was nothing in a dignified game 
of whist at all unworthy of such venerable shades. It is when 
the ghost of Bacon follows Mrs. Guppy about like a tame 
poodle, or when Lord Burghiey makes a fool of himself with 
a loo-table in Camden Town, that we begin to see why it is 
that respectable ghosts are ashamed of theircalling. When 
spiritualism is at an end, then, and not, we fear, till then, will 
our good old ghosts come back and begin to do something 
more than to knock up a rich widow in the dead of the night 
to warn her to marry a shoemaker,—Zzaminer. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ** Divorce.” 











BOOTIVS THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “Julius Cwear.” 


NIBLO'S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE 
Black Crook.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Jobn Brougham’s new play, * John Garth.” 











OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EUROPEAN HIPPOTHE- 


atrical Company. . 














UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


Variety Performance. 








WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY 


every afternoon and evening. 


PERFORMANCE 











ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC- 
kaye, in “* Monaldi.” 








SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
ceas of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 








NEW YORK CIRCUS—PERFORMANCES EVERY 


evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 
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cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ocean ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 


It is impossible to read without the deepest emotion the sim- 
ple, affectionate letter in which the Queen gives utterance to 
her emotions on the occasion of the touching sympathy 
shown by the entire nation during the crisis through which 
the Prince of Wales has recently passed. This is no State 
paper garbled by ministerial hands, but the outpouring of a 
mother’s heart, in response to the emotions welling up as 
from a spring throughout the land, and bringing with it to 
that home, threatened with desolation, consoling truths, 
second only in influence to those of Divine Providence. Now 
that the crisis is past, it is impossible to look back on the 
trial to which the nation was subjected without expressing 
our gratitude and relief at the ultimate result. The relations 
existing between the Crown and the people had in a mea- 
sure become estranged, but this impending calamity has 
revived those sentiments of loyalty and attachment that were 
proverbial in the earlier days of her Majesty's reign. We 
should be grieved to perceive any revulsion of feeling on 
either side, and we trust that the averted sorrow will bring 
the Queen once more in closer communion with her loyal 
and devoted subjects. It may be that this trial will ia a mea- 
sure soften the souvenir of “that similar illness which just 
ten years since removed from her side the mainstay of her 
life, the best, wisest, and kindest of husbands;” and that she 
may take a greater interest in the national affairs than has 
been the case in recent years. Should, however, the cares 
of State prove to be too heavy a burden in her present state of 
health, no more judicious means could be employed to vivify 
the popularity the Prince now enjoys than deputing to her 
son those formal functions of the Crown which have almost 
lapsed into abeyance through the Queen’s apparent indispo- 
sition to mingle among a people to whom she is nevertheless 
devotedly attached. This measure would prevent a recur. 
rence of that feeling of apathy from which the nation was 
roused as if from a terrible dream. 

In connection with those painful days’of suspense, it is 
curious to note the feelings of astonishment expressed in the 
public journals of foreign countries at the sorrow which 
hung like a pall over the entire community. In the face of 
such an outburst of sympathy and attachment all thoughts 
of royalty being on its trial vanish as a mist before the 
radiant beams of the sun, Loyalty is inherent to the British 














heart. Millions of the Queen’s subjects, in every corner of | consumer in Europe was supplied with a nutritious food at a 


the globe, were all imbued with similar sentiments; pity for 
her sorrows and devotion for her family. This universal 
manifestation will silence for a time the carping and ill-con- 
cealed sneers of those who deride us for our loyalty toa 
form of Government to which we are all so fondly attached. 
It may be but asimple tradition, but it is wound around 
every heart that beats in unison with England’s greatness and 
glory. 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

We are pleased to perceive that there is a likelihood of 
some steps being taken to alleviate the wrongs with which 
the authors of both Great Britain and the United States are 
now so grievously burdencd. We are not fully acquainted 
with the measures proposed at the meeting of the trade re- 
cently held in this city, but any statute that should ensure to 
the autbor some reward for his labor would be an improve- 
ment on the present chaotic state of aflairs. It is reported 
that a bill was drawn up and presented by Mr. Appleton, in 
the spirit and on the principles of his well-known letter to 
the London Times, expressing what he believed to be the 
conditions on which the American people would be willing 
to extend a copyright to British authors. It was considered 
by many present that the bill would be of great advantage 
to the trade, and it was agreed to appoint a committee of five 
to draft a bill to be laid before Congress, in the name of the 
New York publishers, with the understanding that its pro- 
visions be essentially the same as those proposed by Mr. Ap- 
pleton. The committee consists of Messrs. William H. Ap- 
pleton, Isaac Sheldon, Edward Seymore, D. Van Nostrand, 
and Mr. Wiley. The principal points of the bi!l presented 
are that no person except an American publisher shall hold 
a copyright of a foreign book in the United States—he only 
as the assignee of the author; that the book thus protected 
shall be in every part manufactured in the United States, and 
of home-made material; that all foreign editions of such 
works shall be absolutely excluded from the country; that 
no dictionary, encyclopedia, or other work in which a num- 
ber of literary men are engaged, shall be protected; and to 
obtain any protection the book must be registered in this 
country and published here within three months after its 
original publication. 

There are many provisions in this bill which in our 
opinion are of an objectionable character. In the first place 
a foreign publisher having his place of business in this coun- 
try should be allowed the same privileges as his American 
competitor. The exclusion of all foreign editions of a work 
published here, would prevent the importation of those edi- 
tions de luxe, which form so great a charm in every library. 
If an encyclopedia is not to enjoy the protection how can 
the privilege be extended to magazines or reviews, in which 
also a number of literary men are engaged? And then the 
period in which the work must be registered and published 





is far too short to be of use to the author, as it seldom hap- 
pens that a work achieves such a success in England in three 
months as to enable its value to be fairly appreciated in a 
foreign market. When the project assumes a more finished 
character we shall state our views in a more extended form, 
but in the meanwhile we applaud the efforts thus made to 
bring this matter to some definite solution. 





PRESERVED MEAT. 


As in this country so it is in England, there is a decline 
in the purchasing power of money. Almost everything ap- 
pears to be dearer than it was ten years since, and notably 
among the primary articles of consumption is that of meat. 
It is not so difficult to account for the advance in price in 
this case as in others, as with the increase in the material 
welfare of the people, the demand became larger than the 
supply, and the price of transportation from the more dis- 
tant markets from which the cattle were drawn, added so 
greatly to the cost, that many families were debarred from 
using meat save on rare occasions. On the other hand, in 
Australia, South America, and Texas, there are herds of cat- 
tle that may be purchased at the mere value of their hides 
and fat, but the difficulty in utilizing this boundless supply, 
consisted in the faulty methods the meat was subjected to in 
its preservation for the Exropean markets. Even when this 
problem was solved by the aid of science, it was found to, be 
a herculean task to dispel the prejudice that existed in the 
popular mind on the subject of tinned meats of any descrip- 
tion. The Britisher, as a rule, hasan intense dislike for made 
dishes of any kind, and he could not be induced to forsake 
the chops, steaks and joints of his old fashioned cuisine, for 
this new preparation, however succulent and nutritious it 
might prove to be. Necessity, however, has no laws. It 
became a question of Hobson’s choice ; the advance in prices, 
together with the untiring efforts of those interested in the 
extension of Australian trade, produced a favorable result, 
and the article was daily gaining in popular favor, when a 
new element of discord now threatens the business with a 
partial collapse. That is over production. With the first 
dawn of success, company after company was formed for 
the purpose both in England and Australia, and the conse- 





quence is that preserved meat has been thrown on the Lon- 
don market in such quantities as to preclude its sale except 
at a loss to all concerned. 

It is clear, however, that the misfortunes that have over- 
taken these associations will not lead to the suspension of an 
industry so beneficial to both countries. By its means the 
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cost within the means of the humblest of the land, while it 
afforded the producer in Australia a market which cannot 
be found in his own country. These companies provided an 


| excellent outlet for large numbers of sheep and cattle which 


were otherwise unsaleable, thus improving the tone of the 
market, creating an important article of export, and afford- 
ing remunerative employment to a large number of its in- 
habitants. The inherent cause of the collapse was the small 
capital with which these associations were started, and the 
lack of that skillful handling which alone could insure sue- 
cess. The trial to which they are now exposed will inure to 
the public good. The companies that have achieved a fair 
name will sce their business extend to an almost unlimited 
extent, while the weaker ones will succumb to the pressure. 
The system is too firmly established now, as to doubt of its 
ultimate success. Indeed we shall be surprised if the busi- 
ness of meat preserving is not soon extended to the United 
States. Texas ought to furnish all the seaboard cities with 
an excellent nutritious article of necessary consumption at 
half the present cost, and the success that has attended the 
introduction of the extract of meat from that State, shows 
conclusively that the business is yet in its infancy, and can 
be almost indefinitely extended. The difficulty attending 
the introduction of preserved meats in this country is the 
same as in England. Popular prejudice can only be sur- 
mounted by the most strenuous efforts to keep faith with the 
customers. One shipment of an inferior quality ruins the 
entire brand. Too much stress, therefore, cannot be placed 
on the absolute necessity of taking advantage of the latest 
scientific researches, and of the practical experience of those 
companies that have achieved a reputation in the business. 
It would be desirable that the United States Consuls in Aus- 
tralia be instructed to forward all the data that can be col- 
lected in order to promote the elucidation of a problem in 
which the well-being of so large a portion of the community 
is so intensely interwoven. With an abundant supply of 
cheap meat in our markets, we could in a measure bid defi- 
ance to the many epidemics by which our industrial popula- 
tion is now ravaged, and the returns of the health officers 
would afford a criterion by which the correctness of these 
views would be speedily guaged. 





WOMAN'S TRIALS. 

No more whimsical illustration can be adduced of the 
eternal fitness of things mundane, than the experience gained 
recently in a court of law in the territory of Wyoming. Fe- 
males have there the right of suffrage, as also the privilege 
of serving on juries, and a lady now occupies the judicial 
bench. From all accounts she administers justice in a very 
efficient manner, and without favor or affection. An unfor. 
tunate wight who happened to be her husband was placed at 
the bar on a charge of drunkenness, and when he remon- 
strated with his better half as to the severity of her sentence, 
she committed him at once for contempt of court. This 
proof of Spartan-like inflexibility and resolve, produced a 
wonderful effect on the evil-doers of the community, and law 
and order reigned to an unpredecented degree on this out- 
skirt of civilization. But, helas! time wrought changes. 
With many a blush, the fair judge announced that the court 
would take a recess for three weeks, and about that period 
the census of Wyoming showed an addition to the popula- 
tion of the territory. In the meantime justice was dispensed 
with, the unruly became violent, arrests multiplied to such 
an extent that the gaol was not large enough to hold the pri- 
soners, and crime was once more in the ascendant. We are 
pleased, however, to hear that the judge and her child are as 
well as can be expected, and that the wheels of justice will 
soon again be in motion. As is usual in such cases, we find 
no mention made as to the father’s state of mind and health. 
If this reform is strictly carried out, we trust in future such 
an omission will never occur, as he must needs assume the 
domestic functions abrogated by the gentle sex, and thus 
commands our pity or sympathy. 

The story of a trial for murder by a mixed jury, one half 
males and the other half females, is also very instructive. 
The husbands and brothers of the fair jurywomen were in- 
censed at their absence from their families, and they had also 
some qualms of conscience when the jury were all locked up 
together for the night. Of course Mrs. Grundy was con- 
sulted on the occasion, and all scandal was averted, but after 
two or three days the physical endurance of one lady gave 
out, and another juror being empannelled, the trial was 
commenced again. This was not even the end of it, for it 
afterwards appeared that another of the jurors was a for- 
eigner, and thus ineligible for the office. Therefore the case 
commences for the third time. In the meantime the prisoner 
is suffering untold agonies, and would rather appeal to the 
mercies of Judge Lynch than to such a court of justice. We 
should be glad to see the minutes of this cause céldbre, so 
unique in the annals of criminal jurisdiction. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The learned professions are beset with difficulties. A 
lawyer recently effected the liberation of a criminal on the 
plea of insanity, and his client actually took advantage of 
the same line of defence to refuse him his costs. This base 
ingratitude has recently found a parallel in the medical pro- 
fession. Mr. W.S. White of Hartford, Conn., broke his leg 
aud he sent for Dr. Jackson, who set the limb in the most 
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approved fashion. Mr. White on his recovery was aiscon- | 
tented with the setting, as he found that he could neither | 
dance the Boston dip with ease, nor rival Deerfoot’s time in 


running a match. In consequence he not only refuses to pay | places where diamonds are found are mostly solitudes without | Miss Julia K 
a bush or stream; the banks of the Vaal, however, on which | 


the doctor his fees, but brings an action on account of inju- 
dicious treatment, laying his,damages at $10,000, This is a 
pretty piece of business, as it would require the wealth of 
an Astor to enter the medical profession, if such claims were 
allowed. Of course if the limb has been put on wrong side 
before, the doctor ought to be sent to limbo, but if he did for 
the best, we don’t see that the plaintiff has even got a leg to 
stand upon. 

One of those charming episodes with which the proceed- 
ings of the law are so agreeably diversified, recently took 
place at Charlestown, West Virginia. During the war, the | 
lands of John Clarkson, a wealthy Virginian, were sold for 
taxes, and at the trial he instituted for the recovery of 
the property, he called the defendant a liar. This strong 
language towards a United States marshal, led to pugilistic 
reprisals, and a general meleé ensued during which seven 
shots were fired. This target practice within the confines of 
a small court-house room, led to dangerous results, and there 
is a probability of the irate plaintiff teing shortly arraigned 
for homicide. It is not stated how the judge and jury 
behaved on the occasion, but it is likely that they either ad- 
journed with unseemly haste or dived behind the benches to 
avoid the hail of deadly missiles. It would be as well in 
future to have in readiness in these Southern courts an iron 
clad suit for the use of the judiciary, as well as an iron clad 
oath, otherwise promotion will be too rapid in the legal pro- 
fession. 


The shipbuilding trade on the Clyde during the year just 
ended has, according to the Scotsman, been very prosperous, 
and the results show a large increase over those of any 
previous year, and this notwithstanding the stoppage for a 
few weeks in several departments caused by the strike of the 
ship carpenters. The most remarkable features of the return 
are the still increasing production of screw steam vessels, and 
the almost total stoppage in the building of large composite 
and iron sailing ships. This extraordinary increase in screw 
steamships during the last two years has been caused mainly 
by the great economy attained in the consumption of fuel, 
and the opening of the Suez Canal bringing the ports of 
India and China within thirty and fifty days’ steaming from 
Britain. Even the famed China clippers are falling into the 
background, and in consequence of the steam competition via 
the canal, these swift vessels are now sceking new fields of 
enterprise. During the last season about one-half of the fleet 
took freights from China to New York and other American 
ports. The total number of vessels launched during 1871 
was 231, with an aggregate tonnage of 196,200 tons, an increase 
of 5,400 tons over 1870, 2,200 tons over 1869, and 21,000 tons 
over 1868. Of war vessels there were launched this year 6 
of 3,050 tons, against 1 of 2,660 tons in 1870, 3 of 9,100 tons in 
1869, and 8 of 5,384 tons in 1868. Of paddle steamers there 
were 15 of 10,900 tons, launched, against 20, of 10,150 tons in 
1870, 15 of 8,300 tons in 1869, and 18 of 6,291 tons in 1868. 
Of screw steamers there were 125 of 158,000 tons, an increase 
of 26,000 ton8 over 1870, 73,000 tons over 1869, and 77,000 tons, 
over 1868. The number of sailing vessels launched was 25, 
of 12,720 tons, a decline of 38 vessels and 26,150 tons compared 
with 1870, 80 vessels and 75,430 tons from 1869, and 84 vessels 
and 66,626 tons from 1868. There was a considerable 
decrease in the number of yachts turned out, and also in iron 
sailing barges, as compared with last year. In the building 
of dredging machines there has been an advance, and a 
corresponding increase in screw steam-hopper barges. Of 
the total steamers launched, 45 were for the East India and 
China trade, 10 for the Baltic and German trade, 9 for the 
North American trade, 7 for the Mediterranean trade, 6 for 
the West Indian trade, 6 for the South American trade, 3 for 
the African trade, 6 for the Spanish trade, and the remainder 
chiefly for the coasting trade. 

Miss Christina Edmunds, who achieved great notoriety at 
Brighton through her efforts to remove from this mundane 
sphere, the wife of her physician, by means of poisoned 
sweets, finds herself condemned to a noose which she pro- 
bably had not in view when she instituted these experiments 
ala Brinvilliers. This bold stroke for a husband has culmi- 
nated in a temporary sojourn at Newgate, where it appears 
that the lady is treated with unexampled barbarity. She 
complains that she is obliged to share the cell occupied by 
an educated woman, in custody on a charge of bigamy, and 
a slight consideration of the case must show how odious the 
companionship must be to her. As every road leads to 
Rome, the one with a redundancy, and the other with a 
paucity of conjugal ties, find themselves in almost a similar 
predicament. But the more serious complaint is that she is 
not allowed to wear her bonnet and sealskin jacket in chapel, 
which deprivation must rob the service of half its charms, if 
we are to believe the cynical remarks made nowadays as to 
the pleasure indulged in by the ladies in displaying the 
latest fashions on such occasions. We trust that this unex- 
ampled severity, reminding us of the Inquisition, may in 
future be dispensed with, and that the interesting captive 





may be allowed to excite envy and emulation among the 
Newgate congregation by the display of the last sweet thing | 
in bonnets, which in turn may,become the rage of the town, | 
so capricious are the dictates of fashion. 

A correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung publishes in that | 
paper an account of his experiences during a recent visit to| 


the diamond-fields at the Cape. He says that on the journey 
from Capetown he suffered greatly from the want of water, 
the road passing through a desert and treeless country. The 


there are several diamound-fields, are very beautiful, consisting 
of black pillars of basalt rising from a mass of prophyry 
which rests ona basis of syenite. The surface of the heights 
is covered with an alluvial sand, and in it are found diamonds 
together with agate, turmaline, jasper, and opals. Wells are 
dug here 30 feet in width and 26 feet in depth—a work which 
often occupies a twelvemonth, for the basalt is extremely 
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point to dialogue, by means of oaths, should be avoided by 
all writers who have a reputation to gain or maintain. 


Nathalie. A Tale. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
avanagh has shown herself a proficient in the 
study of French society, with its many and changing phases, 


j and in this novel she depicts with great charm and delicacy 
| of treatment, an episode of provincial life, around which is 
| interwoven a romance of love and devotion. The dialogue 
»\is forcible, 


and the plot, though slender, is evolved with 


skill. We predict for “ Nathalie” a great success. 


A Treatise on Acoustics. By Alexander Saeltzer. New 


difficult to penetrate. The height of the diamond-fields is | York: D. Van Nostrand. In this clever book we see the 
about 6,000 feet above the sea-level; the climate is cool in result of long experience and deep research, connected with 
summer and bitterly cold in winter. In the hotel at Pniel | * S“lence that has not as yet attracted the attention it so well 


i(on the Vaal) you may, if you make an arrangement by the | Merits. The study of Acoustics, in conjunction with ventila- 


month, live on two shillings a day. The correspondent adds | 0, is of an all important character in the age we live in. 
that no one should go to the fields in the hope of finding | Men are becoming more and more gregarious, and in the vast 
diamonds unless he brings at least £300 with him, and is | Cities of the world there is a disposition shown to erect edi- 
prepared to stay for six months. He worked nine hours a | fices that will accommodate great masses within their walls. 


day for two months, in which period h2 and his companions 
dug up 3,700 feet of ground ; yet they found nothing, although 
close to them a man dug up a diamond of sixty-four carats, 
and a woman found another in pulling up some grass. 


That mythical personage who is said to have followed Van 
Amburgh wherever he went, with the expectation of seeing 
him devoured by the lions, would have been rewarded for 
his exemplary patience had he been present at Bolton within 
the past few days. The most sensational part of the enter- 
tainment offered by Mander’s travelling menagerie was the 
exhibition of Massarti, the lion king, who was in the habit of 
entering a cage occupied by five lions and putting them 
through a performance illustrating his mastery over them. 
The exhibition must have been known to be highly danger- 
ous, for Massarti was always armed with a sword and a revol- 
ver, and heated irons were kept in readiness in case of a 
catastrophe. Unfortunately this latter precaution was not 
attended to on this particular occasion, and when the poor 
fellow was seen suddenly fighting for his life in a den of en- 
raged animals, there was no one near to succor him in his 
danger. The scene that ensued beggars description. The 
infuriated animals, directly he was down, sprang upon him 
and lacerated him with their teeth and claws. He made the 
most gallant defence with his sword and revolver, and some 
shots were also fired, although ineffectually, by some of the 
terrified spectators. At last he was uttetly overpowered, 
and the wild beasts making play with the senseless body 
tore the flesh from the bones, and filled the air with howls of 
fury. At length, by the aid of heated irons, Massarti was ex- 
tricated from his perilous position, but he died in a short time 
from the injuries he had received. The moral of the sad 
story is but too evident. The vitiated taste of a degraded 
class of the community ought not thus to be pandered to. 
These exhibitions should be prohibited by law, and we com- 
mend the facts in the case to the attention of Mr. Bergh, 
now that his pigeon war has come to an end. We do not 
make the appeal on the score of humanity; that would 
perhaps be useless; but it is such a cruelty to these animals 
to allow them such a pastime without a shadow of chance of 
its continuance. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Science ef Religion, with Papers on Buddhism. By Max 
Miller. New York: C. Scribner and Co. The theory of 
religion is one of those sacred subjects that many true 
believers decline to investigate. They prefer to maintain in- 
tact the worship of their forefathers, and to preserve invio. 
late the traditions handed down to them by the founders of 
their church. To many this is a safeguard, as often, the more 
intense becomes the study of religion, the more bewildered is 
the mind and spirit with its ramifications among the people 
of the earth in past and present ages. And yet there is no 
study, when approached with a spirit of high reverence, that 
commends itself more to the scholarly mind than religious 
researches; the original documents on which the principal 
forms of worship are founded are now open to investigation, 
and this has enabled some of the best theologians to distin- 
guish in each religion the doctrine of its founders and the 
changes wrought in after times. These lectures are very in- 
teresting, as pertaining to this subject, and although we can- 
not endorse the author’s views on many points, we can but 
commend the reverent manner combined with an unflinching 
loyalty to truth, with which he discloses the result of his free 
and honest researches. The paper on Buddhist Nihilism will 
command great attention at the hands of all who are inter- 
ested in theological studies. 


Mission Ridge and Look Out Mountain, with pictures of 
life, camp and field. By Benj. F. Taylor. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. These are stray fragments of letters writ- 
ten in troublesome times, and recording some of the adven- 
tures of a special correspondent at the front, when all was 
not quiet on the Potomac. We have perused them with 
much pleasure. The author writes in a lucid, graphic, 
agreeable style, and the narrative is full of incident and 
charming descriptive pieces. Perhaps the forcible, yet 
blasphemous language of some of the actors in this living 
drama, had better be expunged from the future editions, as 
it in no way adds to the interest of the book, and jars sadly 
on the feelings of many readers. This method of giving 


| 
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This work, however, relates not only to churches, theatres, 
and halls of assemblage,-but treats the science in all its 
branches with great skill and sound logical deductions. We 
should be pleased to see a book published by the same au- 
thor on a subject that is now attracting great attention, and 
that is the drainage of cities, especially as regards private 
habitations. If it were written with the same talent as is 
this volume, it would be a valuable contribution to the lite- 
rature of the day. 


The Divine Tragedy. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. We confess that 
this volume has disppointed our expectations, although we 
ever doubted whether such a subject as the story of our Saviour 
could be treated with poetical license without evoking feel- 
ings of dissent or regret. The New Testament is in itself a 
grand, solemn tragedy, written in the purest rhythm of our 
tongue. In its pages there is nothing trivial or common- 
place, and it is like painting the lily to press its magnificent pe- 
riods into measured verse. This the poet has tried to do, but 
failed. Asa specimen of the work we extract two parts rela- 
ting to the Samaritan woman at the well 


JACOB'S WELL—A SAMARITAN WOMAN. 


The sun is hot; and the dry cast wind blowing 
Fills all the air with dust. The birds are silent; 
Even the little fieldfares in the corn 

No longer twitter; only the grasshoppers 

Sing their incessant song of sun and summer. 

I wonder who those strangers were I met * 
Going into the city? Galileans 

They seemed to me in speaking, when they asked 
The short way to the market place. Perhaps 
They are fishermen from the lake; or travellers, 
Looking to find the inn. And here is some one 
Sitting beside the well; another stranger ; 

A Galilean also by his looks. 

What can so many Jews be doing here 
Together in Samaria? Are they going 

Up to Jerusalem to the Passover? 

Our Passover is better here at Sychem, 

For here is Ebal; here is Gerizim, 

The mountain where our father Abraham 

Went up to offer Isaac; here the tomb 

Of Joseph-for they brought his bones from Egypt 
And buried them in this land, and it is holy. 


. + * * 


THE DISCIPLES—RETURNING. 
Behold, 


The Master sitting by the well, and talking 
With a Samaritan woman! With a woman 








Of Sychar, the silly people, always boasting 
Of their Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, 
Their Everlasting Mountain, which they think 
Higher and holier than our Mount Moriah ! 
Why, once upon the Feast of the New Moon, 
When our great Sanhedrim of Jerusalem 
Had all its watch-fires kindled on the hills 
To warn the distant villages, these people 
Lighted up others to mislead the Jews, 
And make a mockery of their festival! 
See, she has left the Master; and is runnin 
Back to the city! 
There are passages of beauty in the volume, 'yut they are 
so few and far between that we doubt if “The Divine Tra- 


gedy ” will enhance the reputation of our greatest American 
poet. 


a 
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A new publishing undertaking, with several features of 
jnterest both to authors and the public,is announced by D. 
Appleton and Co. Professor E. L. Youmans, who has been in 
Europe for séveral months past, has made arrangements for 
bringing out a series of Monographs, or compressed hand- 
books, on a wide range of topics, to be preparea by the most 
eminent scientific men of different countries, and tobe known 
as the “ International Scientific Series."—The topics treated 
in this series will be those of equal interest to all reading 
communities; its general aim being to give authentic yet 
popular expression to the latest’ and growing thought on the 
leading subjects of progressive inquiry. The various branches, 
of physical, biological, psychological, and social science, 
which have undergone marked revision within a recent period 
will be so presented as to help to a better understanding of 
the phenomena of human nature and the economy of human 
life—It has been a main purpose in arranging this series to 
give it an authentic character. Each book will be from a 
recognised master of his theme. To secure this object, a 
committee of three of the most eminent scientific men of 
London will decide upon the English eontribution to the 
series, and corresponding committees have been formed in 





Paris and Berlin to determine upon the French and German 
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contributions. The following "gentlemen have engaged to 
prepare volumes for the International Series: Dr. Wm. B. 
Carpenter, Professor Tyndall, Professor Claude Bernard, 
Herbert Spencer, Professor Rudolph Virchow, Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, Mr. J. N. Lockyer, Professor Huxley, Dr. Edward 
Smith, Dr. J. Rosenthal, Professor A. de Quatrefages, Dr. H, 
C. Bastian, Dr. Balfour Stewart, Professor Wurtz, Walter 
Bagehot, Esq., Professor Widdeman, Dr. Michael Foster, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Ramsey, H. Sainte-Claire Deville, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Dr. Lauder Lindsay, Professor W. K. Cliftord, Profes- 
* sor Berthelot, Rev. M. J. Berkeley, Professor W. T. Thistleton 
Dyer, Professor Bain, and Professor W. Stanley Jevons. 
These gentlemen have taken their topics, and several of them 
are engaged on their works. The publication of the series 
will be commenced early in the ensuing spring. Other emi- 
nent authors, as Wallace, Helmholtz, Parks, Milne-Edwards 
Haeckel, Pasteur, and Bates, have given strong encourage- 
ment that they will also take part in the enterprise. The 
International Scientific Series will be published by the Apple- 
tons, of New York, H. 8. King and Co., of London, Balliere, 
of Paris, and Brokhaus, of Leipsic; and the authors will 
receive a “royalty,” or percentage, in accordance with the 
American plan, from the publisher of each country. The 
project thus combines two important objects: First, it secures 
from the ablest thinkers of the age an elaborate series of 
vuluable books, to be circulated in a cheap form for the pro- 
motion of sound public education; and, second, by combining 
the proceeds of four markets of the leading countries of the 
world, it secures for these authors an unprecedented scale of 


remuneration. 
——__ o> 


THE PLAYERS. 


* Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.” — Havnlet. 





JAMES STEELE MACKAYE. 

During the past three weeks Mr. Mackaye has furnished 
the subject for a large amount of criticism, and has called 
forth the most opposite and most widely varied expressions 
of opinion. Any devotee of the drama, who has not seen 
the actor, and has attempted to gain from the papers some 
definite impression concerning him, must have been sorely 
puzzled. Mere contradictory and radically opposed state- 
ments have been elicited by no actor that has appeared for a 
long period. Such warmth of controversy naturally leads 
one to infer that the person exciting it must possess remark- 
able and unusual qualities of some kind; for men do not 
dwell long, in these busy times, upon that which is trivial 
and insignificant. Whatever may be the fate of his present 
enterprize, Mr. Mackaye has thoroughly aroused the interest 
of critical frequenters of the theatre, and will not soon be 
forgotten, even by those who have the poorest opinion of his 
abilities, and who have spoken the severest words of critical 
censure. I had no intention of returning to this subject, un- 
til the actor could be seen in some other play; it seemed im- 
possible to gravely consider anything connected with so 
miserable a production as the melodrama of “ Monaldi.” 

But circumstances have}led me to alter my decision; the 
play has been materially modified and abridged, much that 
was peculiarly offensive having been cut out, and Mr. Mac- 
kaye himself has so changed, that at times he almost makes 
one oblivious of the inanity and tediousness which are re- 
vealed alike in plot and dialogue. In no actor have I ever 
observed such marked improvement, within so limited a 
period of time, as I have noticed in Mr. Mackaye. I have 
seen him repeatedly since his first appearance, and on every 
occasion have remarked a very appreciable change for the 
better. And this change is not of such a nature as to argue 
instability or vacillation in the actor; he has not aban- 
doned his original conception of the character, but has 
simply learned how to better give expression to it; his 
change is to be referred to the developing power of ex- 
perience, which has effected far more than could have been 
expected in so short a time. Actual practice has shown 
him wherein his performance was unpleasing, and wherein 
it was feeble; and he has perceived and rectified a number 
of obvious errors, with a rapidity that gives one great con- 
fidence in his capacity fer healthful and genuine artistic 
growth. I do not desire in the least degree to qualify 
anything that I said two weeks ago, in regard to the play. 
nothing but increasing interest in the man, and apprecia- 
tion of his surprising development under most untoward 
circumstances, has induced me to again allude to “ Monaldi.” 

Upon the evening cf his début, Mr. Mackaye appeared 
to very bad advantage, and his acting upon that occasion 
was certainly open to serious objection. He did too much, 
and crowded his transitions in far too swift alternation. 
He painted too hastily from an overloaded palette. There 
was a painful lack of repose, and an absence of distinct 
individuality in the entire impersonation. In other words, 
he lacked that knowledge of his own resources, which only 
practical experience can supply, and he had not sufficient 
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now propose to speak, nor of his aims and purposes in regard 


established a claim upon the attention of the public, that can- 
not be ignoree or set aside. 

One thing must be very apparent to every one who care- 
fully observes Mr. Mackaye’s acting, and really thinks about 
the matter; it is that he may fairly be called an artist. I 
have yet to see stronger and more indisputable evidences of 
true artistic instinct, than are revealed by him. Whether 
they applaud or condemn him, 1 think that candid judges 
must concede that he is an artist, in the true sense of the 
werd. And this is of moment to those who appreciate the 
real significance of art, and who prize the name of artist too 
highly, to confer it upon every clever fellow who succeeds in 
tickling the fancy of our tasteful and discriminating public. 
That he is possessed of dramatic genius may be open to ques- 
tion; I am not yet prepared to say that he is. But on last 
Monday evening he manifested a power, that took me com- 
pletely by surprise, and prepared me to entertain the proba- 
bility of his having positive, original’ genius. At several 
points his acting had gained immensely in strength, and in 
the last act there were passages wherein he was really great. 
Early in the coming week “ Monaldi” is to be withdrawn; 
go, while there is opportunity, and see a performance that is 
quite unique, and that deserves the careful attention of all 
who are interested in dramatic art. ROVER. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





The new school of Quakers is now represented by a monthly 
magazine called the Manchester Friend. 

Mr. Disraeli has recently revised his “ Life of Lord George 
Bentinck,” and an eighth edition of that book will make its 
appearance presently. 

Mr. W. D. Christie, C.B., has in the press a work on Cor- 
ruption at Elections, and kindred subjects. 

Mr. 8S. King and Co., of Cornhill, are about to start a 
monthly under the title of the Mining Magazine and Review. 
It will be edited by Mr. R. Neilson Boyd, F.G.S. 

Some person is going to try his hand at compiling a hymn- 
book “ of universal application to the churches, chapels, etc., 
throughout the empire.” In his own case he will have to 
prove that union is strength. 

The Dnke of Argyll writes, in the Contemporary Review for 
January, “ On Hibernicisms in Philosophy.” 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, who is in New South Wales, has 
been paying a visit to the busy mining district of Gulgong, 
some distance from Sydney. The residents gave him a com- 
plimentary dinner. 

Professor Sheldon Amos, of University College, has been 
ar pointed to a tutorship in the Temple. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England has undertaken to sum 
up, in a series of critical articles in the Academy, the whole 
of the circumstantial evidence respecting the authorship of 
the “ Letters of Junius,” including that of handwriting, as 
lately brought forward by the Hon. E. Twisleton and Mr. 
Chabot. 

The anonymous verses introduced by Mr. George Mac- 
donald in some of his works, and respecting the authorship 
of which much curiosity has been felt by his admirers, are 
said to have been written by his deceased brother. 

A new volume of essays, by Mr. Hain Friswell, entitled “A 
Man’s Thougbts,” is nearly ready. 

Mr. George Cruikshank, it is reported, has in preparation an 
“ Autobiography.” 

It is said that Mr. Murray has secured the services of Mr. 
J. H. Hessels in aid of the editor of his Middle-Latin Dic- 
tionary. 

Mr. John Traflord will edit for the Early English Text 
Society the set of Gospel narratives, with illustrative stories, 
in the grand Vernon MS. at Oxford, at the end of the 14th 
century. 

Mr. Leighton is preparing for publication a conspectus of 
all the lichens hitherto discovered throughout the world, with 
diagnoses, etc., and also a second edition of the lichens flora 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. W. Chambers, of Edinburgh, is writing a memoir of his 
brother, the late Mr. Robert Chambeis. 

Mr. Adam Plack, the well-known ex-Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, is writing memoirs of his life and times. 

A new Conservative paper, called the Belfast Times, has 
made its appearance. 

A movement is on foot, promoted chiefly by working men 
at the east end of London, but not by any means confined to 
either locality or class, for a memorial in honor of the Ba- 
roness Burdett Coutts. It is proposed that the memorial 
should take the form of a work of art—either a sculptured 
bust or figure. 

Portrait models of the “Claimant” and the late George 
Hudson have been added to Madame Tussaud’s collection. 

In the debris at Warwick Castle the hilt of the silver- 
handled sword of the Pretender has just been discovered. 

A black marble slab has just been placed over the grave of 
the late Sir John Herschel, in the north side of the nave of 
Westminster Abbey. 

The Emperor of Germany has knighted and conferred the 





mastery of his art to make it thoroughly subservient to 
his will. The result was a performance, revealing some 
peculiar beauties, and not destitute of isolated passages 
wherein genuine power was displayed; but as a whole, it 
was crude, indefinite, and sadly deficient in unity. Now 
the wonder is, that in less than three weeks he has brought 
comparative order out of this chaos, has toned down his 
exuberance of facial and pantomimic expression, and has so 
welded and polished his work, that he succeeds in making a 
singularly worthless character not only endurable, but in a 


Order of Merit on Sir Edwin Landseer. 

There are many good stories of Dr.Buckland ; such as that in 
which, to the astonishment of a country squire, he demon- 
strated to him that the barrenness of the field within the park 
was due to the hosts of pheasants in his preserves, that robbed 
the earth of its needful chalk in order to consolidate their 
egg-shells. In the same locality, too, Buckland made one ot 
his splendid discoveries—viz., that the moraines upon Dart- 
moor were confirmatory of the glacial theory—the triumphant 
publication of which“ truth” was derided by the people 





around, who ridiculed the learned geologist for making such 
a noise about his seeing mger-hens on the moor! 


high degree interesting. To any who have only seen Lim | 
during the week in which he made his début, I would say— | 
| You know nothing of this man! Of his system I do not) 


to the stage; I am at present only considering what he has | 
actually accomplished in his presentation of the character of 
“Monaldi,” and judged from this standpoint alone, he has | 


THE FOX-HUNTERS. 
BY G. H. BARNES. 


| “ The snow lies fresh on Chester Hill 

! To take red Reynard’s fet-locks fair ; 

His scent is sure, for the wind is still 
Above the Delaware's frozen glare ;— 

Bring out yer fox-houn’s, Jasper Gill, 
An’ let’em snuff the mornin’ air!”: 


So thundered at the cabin door 
Of grizzly Jasper in the glen,{ 
The keenest shot on Homen’s shore, 
Known miles around as Bearskin Ben— 
Whose weather-beaten visage bore 
The tracks of fifty years and ten. 


“ Untie the brave old houn’ whose voice 
Bays mellower than a meetin’ bell ; 
Loose silk-eard Fan for me, my choice 
’Mong all the dogs in Beaver Dell ;— 
They’re a pair to make the heart rejoice 
An’ bound like a buck when hunted well!” 


Gray Jasper hears his comrade eall, 
And, whistling to his eager pack, 
Down snatches from the cabin-wall 
lis rifle, hung on stag-horn rack ; 
Bids wife farewell till twilight-fall, 
And strides away on the red-fox track. 


O’er mountain-crest, ’cross the lowland vale, 
Where Hero hotly leads the chase, 

These bluft old woodsmen press the trail, 
Close Indian-file, with tireless pace— 

Till, hark! the fox-hound’s deep-toned hail 
Proclaims the game on the home-stretch race. 


Athwart the brow of Chester Hill 
Scared Reynard, like a blazing sun, 

Flies on before his foes until, 
O’erleaping rock and ice-bound run, 

He draws the aim ot Jasper Gill 
Along tke barrel of his gun. 


The ledges ring to the rifle’s crack ! 
The fatal bullet whistles past! 

A loud “ halloo” comes echoing back 
To Bearskin Ben, on the rising blast ; 

A crimson stream bedyes the track ;— 
And Reynard strikes his flag at last ! 


“ Call in the dogs!” cries Jasper Gill ; 
“ The sport is done, the chase is o’er ;— 
I've gi’n yon thievin’ skulk a pill ! 
He'll rob my poultry-yard no more. 
Come, Ben, let’s beat to the cabin sill, 
Where the old wife waits us at the door.” 


Beside a roaring hickory blaze, 
With laugh and joke and rustic cheer, 
These glib-tongued cronies sound the praise 
Of dog and gun in Molly’s ear, 
Till the old dame’s needle almost plays 
A tune through her good man’s hunting-gear. 
—Seribner’s Monthly. 
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AMERICA. 





SAVINGS BANKS PERILS AND SAFEGUARDS. 
From the Commercial A dvertixer. 


More than seven hundred thousand citizens of this State 
are personally concerned in the safety of our savings banks. 
The precise number of open accounts in one hundred and 
thirty-six of these banks, on the Ist of January, 1871, was 
712,109; and the total sum on deposit at the same date, was 
$152,303,000—an increase of nearly nineteen millions over 
the aggregate or 1869. During the year 1870, more than 
two hundred thousand new accounts were opened, each, of 
course, standing in a single name, and therefore ,represent- 
ing a quarter of a milion of persons who began within a 
twelvemonth to lay by such small sums as could be saved 
from their incomes. It appears from the last report of 
Superintendent Howell that the average to each depositor 
or account, in the year 1870, was $324, against an average of 
$296 in the preceding —— an increase of $28 for 
each person. These figures, taken from the official returns, 
represent the whole State. If, now, we take into account 
the facts that the largest proportion of the whole number 
of savings banks is necessarily found in this city, and that 
here, as well as in the rural districts, the greater number of 
the depositors are either the poor, who stint themselves in 
order to save a few dollars in a year, or persons in posses- 
sion of moderate incomes who can afford to add some hun- 
dreds to their accounts, it is impossible to dwell too strongly 
upon the absolute aga of guarding these honest people 
against the risk of loss. The mechanic, to whom a five-dollar 
bill is a treasure, or the small tradesman who can spare fifty 
dollars monthly to add to his bank account, does not care to 
deposit these hard-won savings in a bank of circulation in 
which he can get no interest, and which, in its turn, does not 
care to open books for petty sums. Each of these great 
classes, besides many persons whose expenses do not quite 
equal their incomes, and women who are desirous of addin 
a trifling amount of interest to their capital, go with confi- 
dence to the savings banks, knowing that, under proper man- 
agement, their money is at call at any moment, and that 
their accumulations produce constant returns. But if this 
contidence should be destroyed by the misconduct of the 
officers of such institutions, by the recurrence of scandalous 
defalcations, and by the frequent failures which entail loss 
upon depositors whose money goes to swell the coffers of un- 
scrupulous speculetors, the whole savings bank system must 
cease to exist, for its foundation is at once destroyed. 

It is, therefore, a matter of general interest, affecting three- 
quarters of a million of savings bank depositors in this State, 
and through them at least three millions of other persons, 
to expose every case of dishonesty and to demand the pun- 
ishment of the guilty. The frequency of savings bank fail- 
ures in this city has created a general feeling of distrust, and 
even of dismay, among the customers of all this class of in- 
stitutions ; and while it is manifestly unjust to include in a 





general denunciation the old and well-established banks 
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THE ALBION. 
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taches, or even of the extravagances in the Royal kitchen, 
will help to promote it. If these silly enthusiasts, who are 
merely lovers of notoriety, had worked their scheme with 


been adopted that will goa great way to remedy the evil. | 
The new!Merchants’ Shipping Act, which was enacted during | 
a late session of Parliament, provides, among other things, | mere 
‘that if two-thirds of the crew of a ship consider her unsea- | dignity and care, although it will never happen in their day, 
worthy, they can demand a survey to be held at the first port they might, at least, have had the credit in the future for 
the vessel touches at, the expenses of the proceeding to be} laying the foundation of a popular government that was 
\defrayed by the party against whom the decision is given. | strong enough to stand. 

It also makes it a misdemeanor for any owner to send a ship | 
to sea knowing her to be unseaworthy. ‘The enactment, | 
| while thus having the eftect of making owners more part | 
cular as to the character of the ship in which they risk pro- | 
serious offences. They still lie under the imputation of having | perty and life, contains a check upon a too hasty action on 
made away with the funds of the bank or of having neg-|the part of the crew of the ship, by the proviso saddling 
lected the duty of yigorous supervision, or of having per-| the 
mitted a huge defaleation to proceed unchecked—cither of | 
which charges is of the most damaging character, and all of | 
which are neither denied’ nor admitted. The Broad street 
bankers, too, are silent. The receiver, we hear, finds the 
affairs of the bank so muddled, that much time will be re- 
quired for the examination—and he, too, perforce, can say 
nothing. So the depositors do not yet know whether they 
have lost all, nor whether the men who have stolen the 
money are within the reach of the law. Sueh cases as this 


against which no charge can be made, it is undeniable that 
they might also be subjected to the general suspicion. This 
would be doubly unfortunate—unfortunate for the sound 
banks and for the customer—but natural. The suspensions 
of the Bowling Green, the Guardian, and the Market Sav- 
ings Banks in this city, all occurring within a very brief 
period, have shaken the faith of the public; and the abomt- 
nable scandals connected with the failure of the Market have 
intensified the distrust. The officers of that institution still 
keep silence. There is neither confirmation nor contradic- 
tion of the flying rumors which connect their names with 


GREAT BRITAIN 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE YEAR 





t by a | ~ While we thus look forward to valuable if net striking 
m with the costs, should they fail to prove their case.) work to be done at home, we do not forget that even 


Prior to the passage of this law an objection to proceed on | greater triumphs of peace may be won abroad. Our own 
the part of a sailor was looked upon as mutiny, and his view | foreign relations are full of promise. The Alabama Com- 
of the condition of the ship in which he risked his life could | mission will this year carry its labors to completion, and it is 
Se Seaues te piepmeed oak ins teen tall excel Se eetas of apt teas ae ee eae 
as an assertion which the word of the captain,or owner could | Fyench Treaty will come up for seconsidevation, but the 
jalways, and did generally, outweigh. The sailor had then | question presents no difficulty to our Government. We have 
ge ol gay lk oS 
ss e Sa awh sists > | ie er Prance goes back towards role¢ lion oO ot, an 
fully ‘justify the conclusion that grave defects exist in our ; quiry which cannot be evaded, and he is given the choice of | herself, we may hope, will gradually eme1 
savings bank system, and it is clearly the duty of the Legisla- | leaving or continuing in a vessel which is found to be un-| and better day. She leaves a 
ture to enact laws which shall impose more rigorous restric- | seaworthy. 
tions, and hold bank officers to a stricter personal accounta- 
bility for the sums confided to their charge. 


e into a brighter 
year of gloom behind her; 
{the New Year opens doubtfully for her; there is not much 
promise in its morning sky; but the grey clouds may yet 
break into a sunshiny day. Germany is consolidating her 
unity; and Austria is seeking for some centripetal force 
which shall overcome the centrifugal tendency of her various 
nationalities. Spain continues to advance towards constitu- 
tional order and freedom. Italy has to make herself at home 
at Rome. The Eternal City sees a new youth opening before 
her as she looks into the future to-day; the reign of moral 
and political oppression is over, and the very wil.erness of 
the Campagna promises to smile with new health and plenty, 
and its deserts of death to blossam as the rose. The United 
States welcome to-day a prospect of increasing prosperity. 
Their chief commercial city, like Rome, has a pew life before 
it,and the year is big with the promise of new eftorts to 
cleanse the Republic from that political corruption which has 
been the dry rot of American freedom. So, all the world 
round, the New Year is welcomed. It brings promises with 
it. It will be, we hope, a year of social reconciliation and of 
domestic reform ; a year of hard work, and, therefore, of all 
the benefits work can bring. —Daily News. 





HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES. 
From the Times. 


THE FISHERIES. 
i a i Our questions in regard to the experience of our readers as 
From the How York World. to the present cost of living, perhaps need to be more de- 

Under the terms of the treaty of Washington United States | finitely put. What we are desirous to know is, not what a 
and British fishermen are to have reciprocal rights of fishing in | bachelor with a moderate income can save, or what a family 
any sea fisheries on the coasts respectively of Canada and the | residing in New-England can lay aside from its annual in- 
United States north of Delaware Bay, and fish and fish-oil come; but what a family residing in or near New York, and 
produce of either country are to be reciprocally admitted duty | living respectably, can lay up after a year’s expenditure ? 
free, this free trade and free fishery to take effect so soon as |Our belief is that such a family, embracing, say four chil- 
the Parliaments of Great Britain and the Vominion and the | dren and two servants, keeping as good a table as American 
Legislature of Prince Edward Island on the one hand and | families are accustomed to keep, and giving their children a 
the Congress of the United States on the other enact the | good education, showing the hospitality which all “ middle 
necessary laws to carry them into effect, and are to continue | class” Americans do, and without the luxury of horses or a 
thereafter for the term of ten years certain, and for any | carriage, can literally save nothing out of an income of five 
length of time beyond that Great Britain and the United | thousand dollars per annum. 

States may mutually agree, two years notice at theend of] It is true that a family residing in the suburbs—in New 
the ten-year term, or at any other time thereafter, being | Jersey or Westchester—may save some five hundred dollars 
required from either of the high contracting parties to the|in rent over their outlay, if occupying a City house. But 
other. While perfectly willing to fish on the Canadian coasts | from this must be deducted travelling expenses up and down 
and equally ready to import their produce free the fishermen | for the whole family, and increased prices for groceries and 
of Cape Cod are averse to an extension of reciprocal facilities | provisions, due to distance from markets. Education, too, is 
to the Britisher. Hence Bntler’s eternal pother and _ the | somewhat more expensive in the country, as the free schools 
Massachusetts effort making in Congress to subsidize the Cape | are not usually equal to those of the City, and children are 
Codites by a bounty of the Federal Treasury or to “ protect” | sent more to private schools. A City family will find it very 
them by levying a duty on Canadian fish and oil. The latter | difficult to get any housejin a decent neighborhood for less 
absolutely contravening the free trade ordained by the treaty | than $1,000 to $1,500 rent, which is an enormous proportion 
the bounty plan will probably be the one insisted upon. 1t| out of an income of $5,000. Apartments in good houses are 
amounts to robbing the rest of the country to still further|even more expensive. Dress, undoubtedly, costs somewhat 
protect protected Massachusetts. more for ladies and children in the City, as “old things” 
--: can be worn more in country neighborhoods. 

In either case, we have what we believe to be a general 
result—that a lawyer, physician, clergyman, college profes- 
sor, small merchant, or upper mechanic, in New York or su- 
burbs, cannot lay up any money on five thousand dollars’ 
income. 'The exceptions will be found to be, with clergy- 
men, where the deficit is made up by presents or the gift of 
rent, or where the family is small, (for children cost nearly as 
much as grown persons,) or where the people are or have 
been members of the working class, and do a great deal of 
their own house-work, and keep up no “style,” or where 
they occupy and half cultivate a farm or garden, and thus 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION OF ALCOHOL, 


That two hundred and fifty men, including the most distin- 
guished names in the profession, should have agreed to a 
manifesto against the excessive and incautious administration 
of alcohol has taken the world rather by surprise, as revealin 
a certain unsuspected background of actual knowledge anc 
unanimity. Of course there are protests and dissents, but 
they do not come to much, alleging, as they do, that this or 
that individual cannot see what almost everybody else sees 
and knows. But this famous document, whether it be read 
with implicit agreement or with criticism, is certain to call 
attention to the history and actual results of alcoholic stimu- 
lunts whenever there are eyes to see and reason to under- 
stand. In every well-informed and rational household in 
this country there is now a great testimony—nay, a multi- 
tude of witnesses—against excessive confidence in an agent 
—an inmate, too often, it might be said—always known to be 
insidious, now proclaimed an enemy if not a friend, a terri- 
ble master if not a good servant. A thousand times it has 
been said of alcohol that it is the best of medicines, but the 
most abused. To the latter statement we have now the 
testimony of the whole profession. But the chief value of 





THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 
From the Evening Post 


The disposal of the Indian territory now threatens to 
become a source of very serious embarrassment. It seems 
almost a physical impossibility to keep a territory three hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length by about two hundred miles in 
average width, in the heart of what will soon become a 
thickly-settled country, absolutely closed against long lines of 
railroads connecting important cities. To “ go round” such 
an extensive tract seems almost ridiculous, and to abruptly 





check the commerce and travel of a great people on its borders 


is apparently as hopeless as the effort to “ dam up the waters 
On the other hand, however, 


of the Nile with a bulrush.” 
what is to become of our treaty obligations? 
national promises are worth anything, our promises to the 
Cherokees are sacred. We would ron | admit that our good 
faith as a people depends entirely on the physical ability of 
other nations to make us keep our word; yet if we break 
faith with these poor people, our “honor” in dealing with 
the greater nations of the world can hardly be a matter of 
pride—its relations to their naval and military power will be 
too evident. But if these railroads, north and south, east and 
west, are finally, by peaceful arrangement, built through the 
Indian territory, will it be possible to prevent the gradual 
settlement of white men within the territory? We are not 
surprised that a delegation of anxious citizens should now be 
in Washington, protesting against bills before Congress pro- 
viding for a regular territorial government, and also against 
previous grants of land to the railroad companies. The Pre- 
sident, we are glad to learn, promises to use his influence 
against the bill now pending and also against the proposed 
disposal of land, agreeing that nothing shall be done without 
the consent of the Indians themselves. 


CORRUPTION OF THE BENCH. 
From the Tribune. 


If solemn 


A call is in circulation for a public meeting of members of 


the Bar, and of citizens generally, to express popular indig- 
nation at the existing corruption of the Bench and the de- 
gradation to which, in consequence, the Bar of the State, and 
particularly of this city, has been reduced. The purpose is 
not the mere denunciation of corrupt judges by name; it is 
to give the earnest protest of the profession and the people 
most nearly affected by them against the rapidly growing 
abuses by which Justice is defeated and her advocates de- 
graded. To that call no honest lawyer, no public-spirited 
citizen, no voter interested in the maintenance inviolable of 
the rights of person and property, ought to fail to respond. 
At this time of delayed action at Albany, of renewed efforts 
of corrupt judges to reorganize the political party which sus- 
tained them, some such expression of public indignation is 
demanded, and is necessary. The call should be signed by 
the most influential men in our city, and the meeting should 
be of such numbers, the resolutions should be couched in such 
positive terms, and the enthusiasm for reform in this most 
important branch of the public service so unequivocal, that 
the wish of the people cannot be misunderstood or disobeyed. 
Reckless and unprincipled as they are, some, at least, of the 
corrupt judges will not refuse to take a hint thus given by 
an indignant people. id 
FLOATING COFFINS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The system of sending off unseaworthy ships has received 
a check in British ports. The abuse became so glaring that 
public attention was attracted to it, and a Tegulation has 


save expense, or where they see no “company” and live a 
solitary existence. 


the annual expenditures. Many of our correspondents will, 
no doubt, indicate exceptions where they enjoy many luxu- 
ries, and lay up money on incomes a little over five thousand 
dollars. But the truth is, that five or six thousand dollars in 
this City seems to cover the line of “ necessities,” or ordi- 
nary civilized comforts, and all income beyond that can go at 
once to luxuries and savings. So that a family enjoying an 
annual income of seven thousand dollars will seem to have 


savings. 


CHEAPER OMNIBUS RIDES WANTED. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


more generous treatment. It is no answer to the protests of 


is a trifle. The fact remains that the car companies carry 


vigorous warfare has been made against them. 
has come for a reduction. 


price the public pays. 


REPUBLICANISM DYING OUT IN ENGLAND. 
From the Express. 


Odger, and Bradlaugh plan, is dying out in England. 
ple with sound common sense are not too slow to own that 
the time has not yet arrived when snch a revolution as pro- 
posed can be safely matured. Dilke’s attack on royalty has 
been pronounced so shabby and mean by his own constitu- 
ents even, while members of Parliament, among them the 
venerable free-trader, John Bright, have publicly announced 
that the young baronet has damaged his reputation forever. 
The fact is, the party has only been upheld by Lloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper, a disreputable sheet noted for its full reports of 
vile police trials and the reviews of the lowest type of thea- 
tres. If Republicanism is ever to be established in England, 
it must be done in a respectable manner. No outbursts con- 
cerning indiyidual members of the Royal family, court at- 














In cases of those owning house and land, 
the interest on the eapital and insurance should be added to 


far more luxuries and yet to save far more than one with 
five thousand ; the diffcrence, at that point, of two thousand 
dollars being very important, as it all appears in luxuries or 


There is much complaint of the continued high rate of 
omnibus fare in this city. The car companies having reduced 
their rate, there is no reasonable excuse for charging omni- 
bus passengers ten cents each. The cost of keeping a team 
of stage-horses is no greater than the cost of keeping a team 
of car-horses; the prices of oats and feed have fallen far be- 
low those which prevailed five years ago; the wages of 
stage-drivers are no higher than those paid by the railroad 
lines—and the ten-cent fare gives a large profit to every stage 
company, at the expense of passengers who are entitled to 


the public to say that those who ride in the omnibuses can 
afford to pay ten cents, or that in itself the sum of ten cents 


passengers for one-half the rate charged by the stage pro- 
prietors, and the latter cling to the war-price because no 


i The time 
‘ The service performed for the 
public by the omnibus lines is not the equivalent for the 


To all appearances the cry of Republicanism, on the Dilke, 
Peo- 


that testimony is, that people are reminded of their own 
responsibility in the matter. They are told not only that 
they are liable to receive incautious advice, fuunded upon an 
exaggerated estimate of alcohol; but, also, that they are apt 
to turn that advice into an excuse for indulgence, and to use 
the supposed remedy when it is no longer necessary, and 
does more harm than good.— Times. 


RUSstIA AND GERMANY. 


The sudden change which has taken place in the tone of 
the ultra-Russian papers with regard to Germany shows that 
the speech of the Emperor Alexander at the Festival of the 
Knights of St. George was not, as some people supposed, 
merely the expression of his personal sentiments, but a real 
political manifesto. The Russian press is still so much under 
Government control that even its most independent organ 
would in most other European countries be regarded as 
“ semi-oflicial,” and it is impossible to explain the unanimity 
with which the papers that have hitherto been bitterly hostile 
to Germany are following the cue of the official Government 
Messenger, except on the supposition that they are acting 
under the inspiration of the Government. The new policy 
adopted by these journals is especially remarkable in the case 
of the Hxechange Gazette, formerly the most violent and un- 
compromising exponent of the opinions of the anti-German 
party. This paper, which now talks with much enthusiasm 
of the “ political union of Russia and Prussia,” addresses a 
significant warning to Austria, which ought to make the 
Vienna press a little less sanguine of the results of the Russo 
German rapprochement than they seem to have been. “ We 
are thankful to the Berlin Cabinet,” it says, * for the efforts 
it is making to remove all misunderstandings between the 
Cabinets of St. Petersburg and Vienna; but the success of 
these efforts must depend on Austria herself... . If she 
wants to conclude a permanent friendship with Russia, she 
must not confine herself to pacific phrases like those used by 
Count Andrassy; she must prove her sincerity by deeds.” 
And even the Government Messenger, though it repudiates 
the theories of the Austrian Panslavisis, who aim at a Sla- 
vonic Confederation, which would not at all suit the Russian- 
izing policy of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, consoles them 
by pointing out that Russia is forming “a great military 
power,” by which she “ confers a service on the Slavs.” This 
probably means that Russia intends to protect the Slavs in 
Austria and elsewhere in the same way as she “ protected” 
the Christians in Turkey before the Crimean war, otherwise 
it is hard to see how her becoming a great military Power 
can be of any use to the Slavs, and such a prospect is any- 
thing but cheering for the future of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Nor is this all. According to the Hyxchange 
Gazette, Austria will be admitted into the new Russo-Prussian 
league if she proves that she sincerely desires it, but only on 
condition that England shall not be allowed to interfere— 
Mngland “ which always shows perfidy and i'l-will whenever 





Eng 
enya tie of Russia as a great European Power is in ques- 
tion.” All this, it must be confessed, looks very like a plan 
for arranging matters in the East by “the two mightiest 
Powers in the world” (as the Lrchange Gazette expresses it) 
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at the expense of the others. For the present Russia requires 
to be at peace; she has made friends with Turkey and offers 
to conciliate Austria. But there seems to be no adequate 
motive for this sudden cordiality between her and Germany 
unless they have some design which they wish to pursue in 
common; and the idea of a combination between the two 
Powers for the purpose of advancing Russian interests on 
the Bosphorus and taking advantage of a revival of German 
separatist tendencies in Austria to complete the unity of the 
Fatherland—of course, if possible, by pacific means in both 
cases—has since the war of last year been a favorite one 
with certain politicians at St. Petersburg. For Germany such 
an arrangement, even if Austria should succeed in keeping 
together her discordant nationalities, would have the very 
great advantage of holding France in check; while Russia, 
assigted by Germany, might hope to do her will in the East 
unresisted — Pull Mall Gazette. 
FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND ENGLAND. 

The Journal des Debats does not agree with the other 
French papers as to the practicability of forming a Franco- 
Russian alliance. “ The influence of the events of last year,” 
it says, “on the relations between Russia and Prussia has 
been much exaggerated and very incorrectly appreciated. . .. 
Under the extraordinary circumstances in which we find 
ourselves the natural despondency we feel at the disaster 
which Prussia has brought upon us may have given rise to a 
hope that the power of our conqueror might be threatened, 
and perhaps dimimished, even by those whose sympathetic 
neutrality and secret alliance chiefly contributed to his suc- 
cess. But we should guard ourselves against this eagerness 
to believe in the realization of what we desire... .It is cer- 
tain that the enormous aggrandizement of Prussia is of 
a kind to cause anxiety to her neighbors. Russia may fear 
lest she, too, should share the fate of Austria and France ; 
and although there is no reason to believe that Prince Bis- 
marck thinks on venturing on so great an enterprise, the 
mere fact that Prussia is capable of entering upon it is 
sufficient to induce those against whom it would be 
directed to take precautionary measures We have seen 
only too often one war arise out of another, and the 
conquerors driven by an inevitable destiny out of the 
bounds which they themselves would have been ready 
to impose on their ambition....It is to be hoped that 
Prussia will have sufficient wisdom and moderation to resist 
such dangerous tendencies,. . ..and that she will avoid touch- 
ing upon those questions in which her policy would come in 
contact with that of Russia. If the feeling of disquiet and 
jealousy which the war of 1870 may have aroused in the lat- 
ter country is allowed to die out, and if Prussia, as we believe, 
is determined to be content with the extraordinary good for- 
tune which has attended her arms, it will not be easy to find 
any serious ground for radical disagreement between the two 
powers. In every question—one or two perhaps excepted— 
their interests are identical, or at least not opposed to each 
other.” An article in the Constitutionnel from a contributor 
in England speaks in a similar sense, and adds that France 
“has no allies, and cannot have any.” “ Austria,” he says, 
“being threatened since 1870 both by Russia and the new 
German empire, has made friends with the latter in order to 
protect herself against the former. M. Thiers must have 
convinced himself during his last visit to Vienna that Austria 
will for a long time be incapable of maintaining a conflict 
against both Berlin and St. Petersburg. The appointment of 
Count Andrassy in the place of Count Buest can only 
strengthen this view; if,as has been often said, Count 


Andrassy’s heart is French, his head is very Hungarian, and | has an interesting face and a touching tremor in his voice, as 
Hungary considers it her mission once more to save the mon- | was said to be the case with Muller, and therefore it is a pity 
archy of the Hapsburgs. The central knot of European pol- | he should be hung. Or perhaps it is a murderess, who 
itics lies in the East, and here both the friends and the ene- | promises to become quite a reformed character, and it would 


mies of France seem about to prepare difficulties for her. 


Turkey, not being quite satisfied with the patronage of the | little children their Catechism. Whether such reasoners are 
Western Powers, has placed herself on a friendly footing | right or wrong in their estimate of the facts matters nothing ; 
with Russia, who is now endeavoring to supplant England at | the curious point is the connexion between their estimate of 


the Porte. The Sultan’s vassals are beginning to feel the in- 
fluence of this change of policy, which greatly interferes 


with their aspirations towards independence. The Bey of | by some accidental error of fact from property to which he 
Tunis was the first to be reminded of his duties to the suze- | has a Jegal right, ought we to desire, and so far as in us lies 
rain; the Khedive of Egypt will come next, and the Sultan, | endeavor to perpetuate his exclusion, because we consider 
if he is sure of Russian support, will be free to take the op- | him unfit on moral grounds for the possession of wealth and 

unity of restoring his rights of sovereignty over the rich | influence? We are of course assuming that his unfitness is 


provinces of the Nile. England will, of course, be much dis- 
pleased at this important change in Eastern affairs; but will 
she be able to maintain a conflict against the Turco-Russian 
alliance, which in certain circumstances might become an 
alliance of three Powers instead of two?” As for France, 
the writer thinks it would be quite out of the question for her 
to interfere so long as her territory is still occupied by foreign 
troops.—1bid. 


———__>—— 
THE DEVIL FISH. 


A single visit to the aquarium at the Crystal Palace would 
lead one to say that the ‘old gentleman” (for there appears 
to be a whole family) generally sits in a hole in the rocks and 
from time to time shoots forth a feeler and draws it back again, 
while a junior member is deputed to do the honors of the 
tank to the public. The little creature performs his part 
most assiduously, and exhibits himself thoroughly, whether it 
geem good to him to cling like a fly to the glass with his 
suckers and survey mankind or to suddenly gather up his 
eight ‘‘ feet” into the form of a bunch of long radishes, and 
dart like a rocket or long-tailed comet right across the tank. 
It is rather difficult to determine between his head and his 
tail, for he seems to resemble a steamer which is steered from 
either end ; but he certainly looks as if he were covered with 
reddish hair, has two eyes like a water-rat’s, and when he ex- 
ercises the faculty which he apparently possesses of puffing 
himself out, be bears some resemblance to a guinea pig. His 
eight feet, which are capable, one would say, of every kind of 
extension and expansion, have in each case a shape which calls 
to mind an elephant’s trunk; and it is quite credible that 
where, as in the tropics, he grows to an immense size, he 
may be a very formidable monster. It is not everybody who 
ean hope to have the good fortune to see him enjoy his Christ- 
mas fare; but, on the authority of an eye-witness, it may be 
stated that he appears to literally drop down upon his victim, 
a prawn or something of the kind, remain as it were sitting 
upon it for a moment or so, and then rise up, leaving a husk, 
or whatever is the proper word, to float out and testify what a 
deed bas been accomplished. Nor can the casual visitor at 
Tank 4, in which there are many lobsters, expect to see what 
@ constant watcher has seen. Still, it may be vouchsafed even 
to the ordinary spectat be p tat a scene as tragic as 
the banquet of Thyestes, Down here, in a retired nook, isa 





suit of casing, and now, having stripped himself of the old, it 
seems as if something crossed his mind, such as a proverb 
which says, ‘* Let not him that taketh off his armor boast as 
he that putteth it on.” He begins to hurriedly arrange the 
old shell in front of him by way of breastwork, and to throw 
up embankments of sand by way of fortification and protec- 
tion; but a single glance has sufficed to make him grow ner- 
vous and bungle dreadfully, for up yonder sits his own fami- 
liar friend, fully encased, watching his movements with anx- 
ious and hungry eye. No sooner is the disarmament com- 
plete, and the poor wretch left without so much shell as would 
cover a periwinkle, than down comes his friend with open 
claws and—we say no more. 








suilliateidetes 
BAFFLED. 


I will plant a tree for myself, she said, 


opportunities for shielding him from misfortune, where are 
you to draw the line? In the particular instance referred 
to, the treachery of withholding information till it came 
too late was aggravated by the direct breach of an engage- 
ment voluntarily undertaken to convey it. But then there 
are cases where the obligation of keeping a promise is 
generally held to be superseded by a higher law, and might 
not this be one of them? Morality, it is sometimes said, 
is a relative term; the standard differs in different ages and 
different nations. Be it so. But surely this only proves that 
our fallible and finite minds have a defective grasp of general 
principles, and therefore stand in more pressing need of such 
supplementary aids as are attainable for practical guidance. 
What is wanted is not a speculative theory, free from any 





With clusters of crimson bloom, 
Whose beauty shall dazzle the waking sight, 
Whose scent shall fill all the dreamy night 
With the breath of its sweet perfume. 
But the blight fell down with the morning dew, 
And the rose-tree died ere its first bud blew. 


TI will twine a wreath for myself, she said, 
Of myrtle, and laurel, and bay, 
Whose glory shall halo my living head, . 
And over the grave where they lay me dead, 
Speak of me and my fame alway. 
But the canker was deep, and the thorn was keen, 
And the bright leaves withered her clasp between. 


I will carve my dream for myself, she said, 
Its loveliness fixed for ever, 
A thing of beauty and joy and life ; 
We will pass serene through the world’s hot strife, 
I and my work together. 
But death’s strong hand struck sudden and cold, 
The chisel dropped from her fainting hold. 


They tossed them aside in a useless heap, 
Dead root and blossoms, and half-wrought stone, 
Where the river of time flowed swift and deep, 
And they left not a trace thereon! 
—All the Year Round. 
‘incites 


PRUDENTIAL MORALITY. 


There is a kind of comment on any cause celebre not un- 
frequently to be heard, especially from female lips—and 
ladies are often the keenest partisans of rival litigants— 
which suggests some curious problems in moral or casuistical 
speculation. It is true that we have not yet attained that 
millennial period when our property and our lives will be at 
the mercy of a select coterie of jury-women, but it may be 
well to learn something beforehand of the principles of our 
future mistresses. Now it is not unusual, as far as our ex- 
perience goes, to hear these fair critics express, in the same 
breath, their belief that the evidence points one way and 
their earnest desire that the verdict may be given in another. 
They profess themselves equally convinced of the soundness 
of a plaintiffs or defendant’s plea and of his unfitness for 
the position to which it entitles him. And therefore they 
hope that his plea will be rejected, or, in other words, that 
the cause of justice will be defeated. The prisoner at the 
bar, let us say, is in all probability a murderer, but then he 





be so much better to send her out to the colonies to teach 


the facts and the practical conclusion which they draw from 
it. Supposing, to put another hypothesis, a man is excluded 


not such as the law can take cognizance of, and that it is 
only by a failure of justice, as ordinarily understood, that he 





can be kept out of his legal rights. Our readers may recol- 
lect a case in point occurring in one of Mr. Kingsley’s earlier 
novels, where the hero of the story, a wealthy young aristo- 
erat, is suddenly and completely ruined through the omission 
of his friend, a High Chureh and somewhat Jesuitical vicar, 
to give him timely warning of the collapse of a joint-stock 
banking company. The vicar, who had hesitated till the 
very moment the coach was starting, finally decides to post- 
pone his journey, partly because he wants to go elsewhere, 
but partly also because he thinks worldly affliction will be 
very beneficial to the soul of his young friend, whom he is 
anxious to train up in the right way. Now there is certainly 
high authority for saying that riches are not conducive to 
spiritual perfection, and there are some characters which can 
only be brought out and matured under the pressure of heavy 
trial, as proved, if we remember right, to be the case with 
Lancelot in the story. But it does not seem to follow that 
the vicar was justified in withholding the information which 
might have saved him from temporal ruin, however assured 
might be his confidence of the moral improvement which 
would be the result. It comes back pretty much to the old 
Jesuit maxim—which the Jesuits of course indignantly dis- 
claim—of doing evil, or suffering evil to be done, that good 
may come out of it. When the principle is stated in that 
form, the common sense of all, or nearly all, Englishmen in- 
stinctively rebels against it. Yet the problem is not perhaps 
quite so simple as it louks at the first blush, It may plausi- 
bly, if not reasonably, be asked, why broad moral considera- 
tions should not be allowed to override formal, and what per- 
haps may be designated technical, considerations of justice ; 
and again, whether, if this cannot be allowed as a rule, the 
rule is not liable to exceptions? And it may be urged that 
there is an old proverb—Swmmum jus summa injuria—which 
seems at least to imply as much as that. It will be worth 
while to say a word oy both points. 

First then, as to the general question, it is obvious to 
observe that, if our action was to be determined on broad 





grounds of prudential or discretionary morality, with a view 
to ulterior results, room would be left for such infinite 
diversity of individual opinion as to throw the whole sub- 
ject into hopeless confusion, and make the attainment of 
any common standard impracticable. To revert to our pre- 


i bis claws and putting off his shell, as a -| vious example from Mr. Kingsley’s Yeast, if a strong con- 
— rns aie boots and ph of” his clothes on pon me vigtion that the character of a friend would be benefited 


occasions, This lobster, i 


is expecting a perfectly new by suflering were a justification for neglecting all ayailable 


logical flaw, but a fixed criterion for the conduct of daily life. 
Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number is the true foundation of morality. 


| Yet, if we are to regulate our action in each given case by 


its presumable effect in the long run on the highest interests 
of mankind, we should incur the risk in nine cases out of ten 
of violating the simplest and most fundamental axioms of 
right and wrong. Dolus latet in generalibus ; there is not one 
man, still less one woman, in a hundred who can be trusted 
to form an accurate and impartial estimate, apart from all 
prejudice or bias of self-interest, of the ultimate bearings of 
his or her conduct in each separate case on the well-being of 
society. The duty of speaking the truth, whether pleasant 
or the reverse, is easy enough to understand and remember, 
though it may sometimes be difficult to practise. But, if we 
pause to consider in each separate case whether veracity ora 
little “ white lying” would be more conducive to the public 
good, the lines of duty soon become obliterated, and our con- 
duct is guided by a Lesbian rule, which may profess to be 
the law of higher morality, while it merely expresses the 
variable caprice of inclination or interest. We are arguing 
on the assumption, which of course many moralists will dis- 
pute, that the greatest happiness principle, as it is called, is 
the true basis of moral obligation; and we say that, even on 
that theory, it is impossible to regulate our daily conduct bya 
general consideration of results, to the neglect of ordinary 
moral rules. People who think, for instance, that the law in 
a particular case is clear, but would like to see it strained 
against an obnoxious person on grounds of public morality, 
cannot be nearly so sure that their anticipations about the 
future are correct as they ought to be sure that false weights 
and balances, to adopt Scriptural phraseology, are wrong. 
Nor is this all. Apart from all controversies between the 
utilitarian school of moral philosophers and their opponents, 
there can be no doubt whatever that a strict adherence to the 
simple line of duty as ordinarily understood is the surest, and 
indeed the sole, guarantee in the long run for the general 
happiness of the race. The incidental benefit which might 
accrue in this or that isolated case from a prudential violation 
of moral principle would very ill compensate for the loss of 
any fixed moral standard which the general admission of such 
a tule of conduct would inevitably entail. Fiat justitia, ruat 
calum, is not merely the expression of a transcendental law ; 

it is the principle which holds society together. 

The real complexity of the problem before us lies in the 
circumstance that we are almost necessarily constrained to 
admit the existence of exceptions to the general rule. And 
when once exceptions are admitted, it is always open to an 
astute logician to throw doubt or discredit on the rule itself. 
It will hardly be denied that the obligation of speaking the 
truth is clearer and more certain than any prospective ad- 
vantages that might accrue to society from an indulgence in 
pious frauds. Yet there are exceptional cases where the 
most rigid moralists maintain the lawfulness, or even the 
duty, of deceiving people for their own good—as, for in - 
stance, to save life, or in dealing with madmen or fanatics, 
or persons bent on the commission of some horrible crime, 
This is in fact one of the most vexed questions of casuistry, 
and it is from their directions or admissions on the subject of 
lying—for equivocation is simply one form of lying—that so 
many moral theologians of the Church of Rome have got a 
bad name. We are far from saying that they have not 
sometimes deserved it ; but if such questions are to be treated 
philosophically at all, it is impossible to lay down any rule 
of action which is not, to say the least, liable to serious abuse. 
To “ tell the truth and shame the devil” is an excellent prin’ 
ciple, but then there are allowed on all hands to be cases, 
however rare, where telling the truth would be productive of 
such fatal results either to the speaker himself or to others 
that itought not be told. And the difficulty is how to legis- 
late for these exceptions. We cannot, of course, do more than 
allude here in passing to a problem which could only be 
solved after a careful and minute investigation. But perhaps 
it may be laid down that, while detailed exceptions to the 
law of veracity, as to many other laws of general obligation, 
must be admitted to exist, it is safer to avoid attempting to 
frame a systematic code of permissible infractions of the law. 
A healthy conscience will usually be able to discriminate be- 
tween what is lawful and what is not in any given case, 
whereas the habit of regarding the whole subject as matter 
for scientific disquisition has an inevitable tendency to blunt 
the fine edge of the moral sense, and superinduces, if not a 
false, an artificial tone of mind, which is anything but condu 
cive to morality. If it is true, as has been observed—and 
that rather in praise than dispraise—that candor is not a dis- 
tinctive or very general characteristic of the Saints, it 
proves that there has been something wrong in the religious 
training by which their saintliness was formed. The ques- 
tion of truth and falsehood is indeed but one illustration, 
though it is the commonest and most conspicuous, of the 
wider problem as to whether an obvious and immediate duty 
may ever be sacrificed to some st higher end in the 
future. Duties, it has been justly remarked, never conflict, 
and whenever a seeming violation of moral principle is 
allowable, it can only be because in that particular case there 
is really no obligation to violate. What would otherwise 
have been a duty is superseded by a higher obligation, just 
as killing is no murder in war or in wai delnat In such 
instances as these last the ground of the exception is obvious 
and universally recognise 1. But when it is left te individuals 
to take the law into their own hands, and dispense them- 
selves from the ordinary rules of moral conduct—and no 
doubt the necessity does sometimes occur—the dangers of a 
prejudiced or interested decision are so overwhelming that 
the common sense of mankind naturally distrusts every plea 
for an exception which, even when it is a necessity, is a 
further proof of the rule. There are some moral difficul- 
ties which will probably be discussed to the end of time 
without any complete solution being arrived at; and the 
questions which occasionally arise in connection with the 
apparent conflict of immediate and more remote obligations 
must be reckoned among them. We have only been able 
here to touch on the outskirts of what is reslly a wide and 





perplexing subject.—Saturday Review, 
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picion has ever been directed. The bravo, of course, knows people enough that ought to buy the flowers and things she 
this, and he is well aware that his victim is not to be ousted worked and painted : 
pea ee. = = oat he b man who All this points to the fact that she was bred to bean orna- 
- one lef oat “ b ‘ x" 1 thi eo re x sede apc mental rather than what is called a useful member of society. 
ps —_ Me — phe ope aes ng oat — very Wel’ | This isall very well as long as fortune favors those who are 
ee bw ~ noon ae hl a tenes and shield, and chosen to be the ornamental personages; but if the golden 
that the best strategist Is usually the best general. He S0€S | tide recedes and leaves them stranded, they are more to be 
to work in his own way. The man he hates and would ruin vitied than almost any other clas. “1 cannot dig, to beg I 
is too good to be faultless—our readers can understand the a ae oe ad 
age alt gh beagle = ge aching Save a — ng I think it is unpopular in this country to talk much about 
dl < poate aasntits of “weak ‘ eth etn. gel ¥ one bly gentlemen and gentlewomen. Peopie are touchy about social 
pee vt eis ai ¥. it 1 talent mati se R soe % y distinctions, which no doubt are often invidious and quite 
: sg, fer Ay 2 oP nis fell ayers — ou, ee arbitrary and accidental, but which it is impossible to avoid 
ee er eee recat Rigg ese ntgne eis the sort Of | recognising as facts of ‘natural history. Society stratifies 
man to labor with enthusiasm in any cause which he takes itself everywhere and the stratum which is generally recog- 
r « . * “7 at. . ’ a. ¥ tad 
ll You do — bo va “ = oe . oo nized as the uppermost will be apt to have the advantage in 
eo age A “ the Said ae yy mma sate sasy grace of manner and in unassuming confidence, and 
anette on one teaieeail . iiircers: 7 oe mall consequently be more agreeable in the superficial relations of 
Oe a ene Coe ee Snape oa ha life. To compare these advantages with the virtues and 
eat a soa femme which feed v Aaceanee age fo _ Y | utilities would be foolish. Much of the noblest work in life 
. | ae 4 sae Prperce lying soc cease an ; th ~~ lis done by ill-dressed, awkward, ungainly persons; but that is 
nina Me: “nae wt ad pen to the critics!) | no more reason for undervaluing good manners and what we 
of env gees — ly wy saps Beets d curdle at the idea of call high-breeding, than the fact that the best part of the 
doing a good action, and the social bravo has but to bide his | sturdy labor ef the world is done by men. with exceptionable 
time, and he will be sure to find some small openings in his| jands is to be urged against the use of Brown Windsor as a 
victim’s armor, through which the stiletto may reach a vital preliminary to appearance ion cultivated society 
» diseoy q . = et 3 a tu arved & y. d 
= A. ane rom = — ¢ ae I mean to stand up for this poor lady, whose usefulness in 
whi a: iiceas contents dilion ea ieee es ve agp , = : hare Tinted the world is apparently problematical. She seems to me like 
Se cae ps “ pcs ee ee er a picture that has fallen from its gilded frame and lies, face 
for roe a+ = —_ and — a ig hour upon downward, on the dusty floor. The picture never was as 
the task which has been assumed con amore. But this self- . . fee Mgnt. : + 4 an 
nntiine » Ieee : ie . needful as a window or a door, but it was pleasant to see it 
oa — wena ae pe Mage ag! him to neglect in its place, and in would be pleasant to see it there again, 
, ‘in bap “lis at er a game of h ge Peng or a and I, for one, should be thankful to-have the Lady restored by 
oing good is ~ & game of Aazard, ane the man Wo | some turn of fortune to the position from which she has been 
ventures upon anythin so utopian may, perbaps, trip in the so cruelly cast down.— Aflantic Monthly 
small affairs and little details of official work, or he may not | * — bail : ™ 
satisfy the bravo that his own twopenny-halfpenny interests Se 
have been fully and carefully guarded. He discovers a few TILALASSA. 
faults which generous minds would only discover to pardon, 
and he believes the time has come for an attempt to expel I look across the Jand and sea, 
the man, to whom he has sworn friendship, from the position I gaze into the quiet west, 
IT hear the waves’ low lullaby, 
And yet my heart is not at rest. 


* x + * 
Did I know the Goldenrod family ? Of course I did. Well, 
the Lady was first cousin to Mrs. Midas Goldenrod. She had 


x 
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he so worthily fills. He, the bravo, is certain he could per- 
form the duties more accu:ately, and why should he not get 
another hundred or two a year if hecan? He has no irons 
in the flre that demand ashare of his attention, and he has 
never in his life turned aside from his business to interest 
himself in movements which did not pay. If he can but get 
others to think with him, his task will be easy. <A little 
agitation, a few well-directed shafts of suspicion, a stab or 
two in the back with the stiletto, and down goes the spoilt 
child of fortune, and up goes the bravo in his place. He does 
his dirty business stealthily, and with the true air and man- 
ner of abravo; he makes honest men his cats-paws, and with 
whispered doubts, such as, “ Well, well, we know—or, we 
could, an if we would—or, if we list to speak,” insinuates his 
barbed arrows of suspicion into minds that never doubted 
before. The plot thickens, and then comes the final stab, 
and the open charge of neglected duties; but even this bold 
move is made secretly; the accuser, like Chevy Slime, still 
lurking round the corner. Some honest dupe, who has noth- 
ing to fear, directs the weapon which the bravo places in his 
hand. Rumor, with her hundred tongues, carries the news 
of these evil doings far and wide, and the story, losing nothing 
by its passage from mouth to mouth, becomes the common 
property of the world.—Civilian. 
————_e—___ — 


THE LADY. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The heron wings his stately way 
In silence to his reedy nest, 

The white mists steal upon the day, 
And yet my soul is all unrest. 


The even bells break from the coast, 
Like sudden songs of angels blest, 
That love at lingering hours the most 

To bring the hearts of mortals rest. 


“ Weep not,” they say, “the plaint of love 
Is but a holy loss confess’d ; 
Sweet eyes look ever from above, 
Be still, sad heart, and sink to rest!” 
—Once a Week. 





a 
THE HOT SPRINGS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


From the river our path led up the steep sides of the hill 
for about one mile, when we came suddenly and unexpect 
edly in fall view of the springs. This wonder alone, our 
whole company agreed, surpassed all the descriptions which 
had been given by former travellers. Indeed, the Langford 
party saw nothing of this. Before us arose a high white 
mountain, looking precisely like a frozen cascade. It is 
formed by the caleareous sediment of the hot springs, pre- 
The next boarder I have to mention is the one who sits | cipitated “from the water as it flows down the steep declivi- 
between the Young Girl and the Landlady. In alittle cham-| ties of the mountain side. The upper portion is about one 
ber where @ small thread of sunshine finds its way for half | thousand feet above the waters of Gardiner’s River. The 
an hour or so every ie during a month or six weeks of the | surface covered with the deposit comprises from three to 
spring or autumn, at all other times obliged to content itself | four square miles. The springs now in active operation cover 
with ungilded daylight, lives this boarder, whom, without |an area of about one square mile, while the rest of the terri- 
wronging any others of our company, I may call, as she is|tory is occupied by the remains of springs which have long 
generally called in the household, The Lady. In giving her | since ceased to flow. We pitched our camp upon a grassy 
this name it is not meant that there are no other ladies at our | terrace at the base of the principal group of active springs. 
table, or that the handmaids who serve us are not ladies, or | Just in the rear of us were a series of reservoirs or buthing- 
to deny the general proposition that everybody who wears | pools, rising one above the other, semi-circular in form, with 
the unbifurcated garment is entitled to that appellation. Only | most elegantly scalloped margins composed of calcareous 
this lady has a look and manner which there is no mistaking | matter, the sediment precipitated from the water of the 
as belonging to a person always accustomed to refined and | spring. The hill, which is about two hundred feet high, 
elegant society. Her style is perhaps a little more courtly | presents the appearance of water congealed by frost as it 
and gracious than some would like. The language and man-| quickly flows down a rocky declivity. The deposit is as 































































































































or sulphur. Small streams flow down the sides of the 
snowy mountains, in channels lined with oxide of iron 
colored with the most delicate tints of red. Others present 
the most exquisite shades of yellow, from a deep bright sul- 
phur to a dainty cream-color. In the springs and in the 
little channels is a material like the finest cashmere wool, 
with its slender fibers floating in the water, vibrating with 
the movement of the current, and tinged with various shades 
of red and yellow, as bright as those of our aniline dyes. 
These delicate wool-like musses are undoubtedly plants, which 
seem to be abundant in all the hot springs of ‘the West, and 
are familiar to the microscopist as diatoms. Upon a kind of 
terrace covering an area of two hundred yards in length and 
fifteen in width are several large springs in a constant state 
of agitation, but with a somewhat lower temperature than 
the boiling-point. The hottest spring is 162 deg.; others are 
143 deg., 155 deg., and 156 deg., respectively. Some of them 
give off the odor of sulphuretted hydregen quite perceptibly. 
A qualitative analysis shows the water to contain sulphuretted 
hydrogen, lime, soda, alumina,.and a small amount of mag- 
nesia. It is beautifully clear, and slightly alkaline to the 
taste. 
The water after rising from the spring basins flows down 
the sides of the declivity, step by step from one reservoir to the 
other, at each one of them losing a portion of its heat, until 
it becomes as cool as spring-water. Within five hundred 
feet of its source our large party camped for two days by 
the side of the little stream formed by the aggregated waters 
of these hot springs, and we found tie water most excellent 
for drinking as well as cooking purposes. It was perfectly 
clear and tasteless, and harmless in its eflects. During our 
stay here all the members of cur party, as well as the sol- 
diers comprising our escort, enjoyed the luxury of bathing 
in these most elegantly carved natural bathing-pools, and it 
was easy to select, from the hundreds of reservoirs, water of 
every variety of temperature. These natural basins vary 
somewhat in size, but many of them are about four by six 
feet in diameter, and one to four feet indepth. With a fore- 
sight worthy of commendation, two men have already pre- 
empted 320 acres of land covering most of the surface oceu- 
pied by the active springs, with the expectation that upon 
the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad this will 
become a famous place of resort for invalids and pleasure- 
seekers. Indeed, no future tourist in travelling over the Far 
West will think of neglecting this most wonderful of the 
physical phenomena of that most interesting region. 
he level or terrace upon which the principal active springs 
are located is about midway up the sides of the mountain 
covered with the sediment. Still further up are the old 
ruins of what must have been at some period of the past 
even more active springs than any at present known. The 
sides of the mountain for two or three hundred feet in height 
are covered with a thick crust of the calcareous deposit, 
which was originally ornamented with the most clegant 
sculpturing all over the surface, like the bathing-pools be- 
low. But atmospheric agencies, which act readily on the 
lime, have obliterated all their delicate beauty. Chimneys 
partially broken down are scattered about here and there 
with apertures varying in size from two inches to two feet 
in diameter. Long, rounded ridges are also quite numerous, 
with fissures extending the entire length, from which the 
boiling water issued forth and flowel over the sides. Thus 
the sediment was continually precipitated in thin oval layers, 
so that a section of these oblong chimneys presents the ap- 
pearance of layers of hay in a stack, or the thatched cabin 
of a peasant.—Professor Hayden, in Scribner's Monthly. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The average yearly number of visiforg to tle South Ken- 
sington Museum during the last five years | as | een 905,084. 

The Bavarian Ambassador at Rome has died of an attack of 
small- pox. : 

The Berlin doctors have cleverly come to the conclusion 
that the Prince of Wales’ illness was due to exting diseased 
pork, which begets trichnioces. 

A bal-masque was held in Paris the other night, at which 
one mask is reported to have attempted to gain admittance 
disguised as a Prussian with a clock under his arm, His money 
was refused, 

The Issy fort, near Paris, has been sold for £440, being con- 
sidered useless. ‘This is considerably below the cost of the 
projectiles thrown on it. 


The extraordinary emigration of Parisian artisans to Russia 
is beginning to cause great uneasiness to the French authori- 
ties. The Russian Embassy has been besieged during the last 
week by claimants of passports, principally from Moscow and 
Kief. How far the French communards will be able to stand 
the autocratic atmosphere of Russia remains to be seen. 


Under the head of ‘* How we Assist the Devil,” a religious 
paper says:—‘* We consume millions of gallons of distilled 
spirit yearly.” The editor must be making money. 

A little boy, after watching the burning of the school-house 
until the novelty of the thing had ceased, started down the 
street, saving: —‘‘I am glad the old thing is burned down; I 
didn't have my jogtry lesson, no how !” 

Market Reports--Tongue plenty, but going fast ; brains scarce 
and wanted; cheek, full supply; pluck, market bare; hearts 
unsteady, price fluctuating, mostly sold for cash on delivery. 

A wife who had been lecturing her husband for coming home 
intoxicated became incensed at his indifference, and exciaime’, 
‘Oh, that I could wring tears of anguish from your eyes!” 
To which the hardened wretch hiccupped, ‘‘’l'ai—taint no 
use, old woman, to bo—bore for water here.” 

The Japanese Mikado, in pursuance of his policy to popula- 
rise his Government, lately appeared in the streets of Yeddo, 
driven in an English carriage, four-mn-hand, with only four 
running footmen. Subsequently he walked out unattended, 
and has issued an Imperial order forbidding the performance 
of the obeisances and ceremonies formerly prescribed by law 
on those who met the Mikado face to face or were passed by 
his official emblems. 

At the Manchester Gaol Sessions recently a report was read 
from the surgeon, in which that officer recommended the use 
of Australian preserved meat in the prison, He reported that 
the saving on the present price of fresh meat would be 40 per 
cent., while the food would be quite as nutritious as English 
meat, 

During the Christmas holidays, a customer came into one 
of our book-stores, and after selecting some books, asked the 
clerk who waited on him if he could not: allow him a discount, 
or deduetion from the usual price, saying, as an inducement : 
**T am in business myself, and, if you should ever want any- 





ner which betray the habitual desire of pleasing, and which | white as snow, except when tinged here and there with iron 











thing in my line, I will make you a liberal discount.” And 
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THE ALBION. 








thereupon he banded to the clark his card, which read thus: 
“John Smitb, undertaker and coffinmaker!” 


The following affecting lines are copied from an English 
life insurance pampblet entitled ‘* Things for the Thoughtful.” 
We consider them suggestive : 

When poor pa died and went to heaven, 
What grief mamma endured ! 
But ab! that grief was soon assuaged, 
For pa he was insured ; 
And when ma went there—oh, how funny! 
The office paid her all the money ! 

‘Last words” are oftener the mutterings of some perhaps 
trivial dream, the request for some comfort, or some change 
of pillows, the grateful recognition of some loved one, than 
phrases which contain the full expression of the life thought 
or maxims which shall be the guidance of those who remain 
behind. Our lives, not our death-beds, must furnish these. 

Mr. Ruskin calls npon workmen to promise these three 
things: ‘‘1. To do their own work well, whether it be for 
life or death. 2. To help other people to do theirs when they 
can, and seek to avenge noinjury. 3. To be sure they can 
obey gocd laws before they seek to alter bad ones.” 


“‘T thiok,” said a farmer, ‘‘I should make a good Parlia- 
ment man, for I use their language. I received two bills the 
other day, with requests for immediate payment; the one I 
ordered to be laid on the table—the other to be read that day 
six months.” 


Some idea of the straits to which many of the French refu- 
are reduced may be derived from the fact that a well 
nown wilitary cfficer is now performing the humble fanc- 
tions of a porter, and that an crt/ste of reputation is selling 
flowers in our public streets. A fund is being organised for 
the effectual relief of these cases of distress. 


Mr. Evan Jones, the winner of the Gordovie chair at the 
Liverpool Eisteddfod, given for tke best piece of poetry on 
any subject, combines the incongruous occupation of turnkey 
with that of poet, he being the warder of the Dolgelley county 
gaol. 

A very remarkable ‘‘ dream story” is thus narrated by the 
Owens Advertiser :—‘* It will be remembered by many of our 
readers that Mr. Arthur Gilmour, so well known for many 
years as a prospector and miner at Stanley, went to Scotland 
in the ship Superb a few months since. On board he made 
the acquaintance of a young man, who turned out to be the 
nephew of a former Stanley mate of Gilmour's, and the two 
became friendly. During the voyage the young man, whose 
name has not reached us, was afflicted with a sort of religious 
mania, which at last made it necessary to use a strait waist- 
coat, and eventually irons. ‘Two days afterwards he died. On 
Mr. Gilmour's arrival at home, the mother of deceased went 
tosee him. He was about to describe to her the circumstances 
of her son's death, when she stopped him, asking that he would 
first hear her description of what had occurred. She then de- 
scribed the closing scene in detail, as exactly—Mr. Gilmour 
says in a lettertoa Beechworth friend—as he could have done 
himself, and told him that she bad witnessed it all in a dream. 


At the request of the British Government, a collection of 
Prussian official school regulations, and of educational books 
used in Prussian schools,"has been sent by the Government of 
Germany to the London School Board. 

London is a wonderful cily. Every eight minutes, day and 
night, one person dies; every five minutes, one is born; 
800,000 have been added to the population since 1851. Itisa 
world in itself. 

The Picvyune tells the following :—‘‘'There was a droll sub- 
ject—an [rishman—up before the Criminal Court yesterday, 
on the charge of having in his possession forged notes, know- 
ing them to be counterfeit. ‘Do you know your rights ?’ said 
the judge. ‘Not so well as I do my wrongs,’ said he ; ‘for 
we haven't been such intimate acquaintances of late.’ ‘ Well, 
you have the right to challenge the twelve men who will be 
called upon to try you,’ said the judge, ‘’Pon me sowl, thin,’ 
said the prisoner, ‘I’m not goin’ to exercise it. But that’s a 
nice job you'd be after givin’ me this morning, to challenge 
and fight them too—one down and another come on, I sup- 

Ol! no, you can't come it, judge!’ The jury ac- 
quitted him—more for drollery than for the clearness of his 
case, we believe.” 

A new Alpine line beside the St. Gothard Railway seems to 
be about to be undertaken, thus making a second communica- 
tion between Switzerland and Italy. The concession has been 
asked for with a subvention of about £1,400,000, The road 
will go over the Splugen. 

The Government has virtually resolved to fit out an expedi- 
tion for the circumpavigation of the globe, fully equipped by 
men of science; the expedition to occupy four years. An in- 
vitation to take a leading part in the expedition has been made 
to Professor Wyville Thomson, of Edinburgh University. The 
difficulty in this case is to bave the teaching of the Edinburgh 
Natural History Chair carried on efficiently in his absence. It 
is not improbab!e that this difliculty will be got over Ly the 
eminent Dr, Carpenter, whose engagements prevent him ac- 
companying the expedition, undertaking the duties of the 








the channel on the Irish coast the storm was excessively severe. 
Serious disasters to shipping are feared; although partly 
owing to the derangement of the wires no wrecks are yet re- 
ported. 

The mass meeting in support of Sir Charles Dilke, is adver- 
tised forthe 5th of February, the day before the opening of 
Parliament. As no hall of sufficient capacity can be obtained 
the meeting will be held in Trafalgar Square. 


While the Bishop of Exeter was presiding at a meeting in 
that city, January 23d, in favor of the passage by Parliament 
of a bill permitting the sale of liquors under certain restric- 
tions, he was insulted and attacked by a number of men. 
Some friends of the Bishop interfered for his protection, when 
the insults were renewed, and the meeting became very up- 
roarious. Severe fighting ensued, and the police were called 
in and cleared the hall from the presence of the disturbers, 
several of whom were injured by blows from the clubs of the 
policemen. 

The Tichborne case continues to attract a large share of 
public attention. The claimant’s chances are evidently grow 
ing weaker. ‘The £10C Tichborne bonds have declived to £18. 
In the court the opening argument for the defense is still go- 
ing on, and is likely to endure another week. In spite of the 
interminable speech-making of the lawyers, the interest 
does not flag; the court room is crowded every day with 
spectators, the majority of high rank. The defence say they 
have 300 witnesses, and revelations of an exciting character 
are to be looked for. 


A deputation from the Anti-Slave Trade Society waited on 
Earl Granville and made representations in regard to Spain's 
non-observance of the treaty for the suppression of the slave 
traffic. Lord Granville, in reply, said it was indubitable that 
Spain infringed the treaty; but the matter was too delicate 
for the interference of England at the present time, Spain 
having an insurrection on her hands. The British Minister 
at Madrid was doing his utmost to secure observance of all 
treaty obligation. His Lordship, in conclusion, said he would 
consult with his colleagues before taking steps or pronouncing 
opinion as to the conduct of Spain. 


During the recent illness of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, a 
well-known London physician ordered his servant to go every 
night to the gate ut Marlborough House and wait until the 
widnight bulletin was posted. On one occasion the servant 
lost his temper at havtng to wait in the cold, and said he 
wished the Prince was dead. The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth before he was set upon by the mob, and so mal- 
treated that on his return to his master’s house he had scarcely 
a stitch of clothing left upon his back. 


The Council of Bury St. Edmunds has taken tbe singular 
step of sending to the Princess Alice an address upon the ill- 
ness of her brother. It contains some extraordinary passages, 
of which the following is not the least curious: ‘* Yourbrother 
is stricken down, it may be for some wise end, to show the 
mercy of God to the penitent, and to fulfil His holy promise. 
‘A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall 
he not quench.’” 


The statistics of emigration from Liverpool during the year 
1871 have just been made up. The total reaches 155,582, 
showing an increase of over 3,000 upon the year 1870. A 
peculiarity of the returns is the largely increased number of 
foreign emigrants who have passed through Liverpool. 


The temperance agitation continues in England, and the 
discussion of the question has recently received two important 
contiibutions, One is a protest, signed by two hundred and 
fifty of the most eminent medical practitioners in the realm, 
against the prescription of alcoholic liquors in sickuess. The 
other is a statement of the commercial statistics of the ques- 
tion, from which it appears that the total consumption of 
spirits has stood still for the past fifteen years. It follows that 
the average consumption per head must have diminished in 
proportion to the increase of population. On the other hand, 
during the same period the consumption of wine has doubled, 
and that of beer has increased ten rer cent. 

At a Birmingham music hall concert a remarkable incident 
occurred during the Prince of Wales’ illness. A lady was 
singing ‘* God bless the Prince of Wales,” when several hisses 
were heard in the body of the hall. She stopped, and, step- 
ping forward to the footlights, said: ‘‘I can hear there are 
several persons present who do not like the name of the Prince 
of Wales, I think it is our duty whether he be peer or peas- 
ant, king or prince, to bestow our sympathies on any man 
prostrated on a bed of sickness; and Las hope I may be suf- 
fered to proceed with the song without any further interrup- 
tion.” The rebuke had the effect of completely turning the 
audience in her favor, and ‘* God bless the Prince of Wales” 
was subsequently demanded three times over, the great ma- 
jority of those present joining in the chorus. 


Slight shocks of earthquake were felt on the morning of the 
4th in several parts of Sheffield. There was a heavy thunder- 
storm at the time, with extremely vivid lightning, and accom- 
panied by violent wind and rain. Some persons resident in 
the south-western portion of the town state that they were 





Edinburgh Professor during the four sessions, 


“*Get your sweetheart a new set of teeth as a Christmas pre 
sent,” was the invitation of an advertising dentist. 

A marriage is published in the Buffalo papers to which is 
affixed the words, ‘* No cards, no nonsense.” 


————_>- —— 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITALN, 


Mr. Bright has written a letter to The O'Donoghue denoun- 
cing ‘Home Rule.” 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has declined to preside at the mass 
meeting to be held in support of Sir Charles Dilke. 

The London Laneet thinks that during the coming spring 
or early in the summer, cholera will reappear in Western 
Europe. 

The great firms throughont England are one by one yielding 
tothe demands of the workmen for a reduction in the hours 
of labor to 54 per week. In one or two instances there has 
been some difficulty in settling the method of distributing the 
time, and the men have threatened in consequence to strike. 
The difficulty, however, with one or two exceptions, has been 
got over by the masters giving way. 

A severe storm commenced in England on the evening of 
the 25d and lasted all night, raging with violence. The gale 
at times became a hurricane, and the rain poured down in 
torrents, flooding the lower portions of London. The Parlia. 
ment building was damaged, the water penetrating the roof in 
several places, and injuring the decorations and furniture, 


sensibly lifted in their beds by the shocks. The storm ap- 
pears to have been very severe in other parts of England. At 
Hanley there was a tremendous thunderstorm, followed by a 
hurricane and hailstorm, and much damage was done. At 
Manchester the storm is described as one of the heaviest that 
has visited that city for years. During the storm St. Mary's 
Church, Higher Crumpsall, was struck by lightning and fired. 
The Manchester brigade endeavored, without success, to ar- 
rest the flames, which destroyed the whole of the interior of 
the building. 

Asad disaster occurred on the 30th alt. in Glasgow. A 
‘*road steam traveller,” known as ‘‘ Yuille’s Traction En- 
gine,” while on its way to the shipbuilding yard of Messrs. 
John Elder and Company, Fairfield, stopped in Paisley Road, 
opposite an eating-house. A crowd of children and idfers had 
gathered round it, when suddenly the boiler exploded with a 
fearful crash. Three boys, aged fifteen, eleven, and nine 
years, were killed, and six other children have since died in 
the hospital. Another is believed to be past recovery. ‘The 
total number of persons injured was abvut thirty. 

On Wednesday night, the 3rd, Massarto, a lion-tamer, per- 
forming at ders’s Menagerie, was worried to death while 
sapere. at Bolton in aden of five lions. He was caught 

y one arm by one of the lions and dragged round the den: 








the other four animals then attacked him, and the scene in 
the menagerie for some moments is described as being one of 
| the most awful description. The poor man was got out of the 

den alive, but died on his admission to the infirmary. At the 
inquest it was stated that the poor man’s real name was John 


, M‘Carty. He was a native of Cork, and was thirty-three 
| years of age. 


The lion which attac 


[Jan. 27, 1872. 


| while engaged in Liverpool as a keeper of lions, he had one of 
|his arms torn off, two lions attacking him; but the lions 
| were driven off by heated irons. On the present occasion it 
| had not been deemed necessary to prepare hot irons, as is 
customary. The jury returned averdict of ‘‘ Misadventure,” 
| adding that they felt it to be their bounden duty to express 
|their entire disapprobation of the reckless custom of so- 
called tamers performing in the dens were ferocious animals 
are caged up. 

The Abyssinian Prince Almayou, son of the late Emperor 
Theodore, has returned to England to commence his English 
education, 

There was a severe gale in Scotland on New Year's Day. 
In Edinburgh several persons were blown down in the streets, 
and some damage was done to property. Rosebank Iron- 
works, near Leith, which were erected a few months ago by 
Messrs. Brown Brothers, Cannon Street, London, were blown 
down. ‘lYhree or four men who were on the premises had a 
barrow escape. The loss has been variously estimated at 
from £2,000 to £4,000, The Firth of Forth was very boister- 
ous, and sailing snips were for some time unable vo enter it. 
In Fifeshire and Perthshire the storm was severely felt. 


Lord Ellenborough’s funeral took place on the 29th ult. at 
Oxenton, a roadside village five or six miles from Chelten- 
ham. Lord Ellenborough two or three years ago had con- 
structed on the northern side of the church, corresponding in 
shape and position with the porch on the other side, a 
plain stone mausoleum, fitted with spaces and shelves, and 
with a plain oaken door. On alittle shell within the build- 
ing was seen a short coffin, containing the body of the Earl's 
ouly son, who died when a child thirty years ago. The de- 
ceased had asked to be buried with as little demonstration as 
possible, and his instructions were obeyed. When the coffin 
was borne into the church it had over it a silk velvet pall, 
upon which were the insignia of the Order of the Bath, which 
will be given back to the executors to be returned to the 
Queen. ‘There were upon the coffin the Earl’s coronet and 
on another part of it a beautiful cross of flowers prepared by 
the ladies of the family. 


The New Zealand mail bas brought details of the murder of 
Bishop Patterson on the 29th of September at the island of 
Santa Cruz. As was confidently predicted, the shocking death 
of the bishop and his friends was due to the feelings of re- 
venge which had been excited in the natives’ mind through 
gross outrages on the part of Europeans. The captain of the 
mission schooner (Captain Jacob) says :—‘*It is quite certain 
that some vessel bad been here 1ll-using the natives a very 
short time previous to our coming, or they never would have 
killed the bishop. Every year he called at this place he would 
give the chiefs and people presents, and remain a considera- 
ble part of the day on shore with them.” After the murder, 
it seems, the natives put the bishop’s body in a canoe, which 
they turned adrift. ‘The body was rolled up in a native mat. 
He was stripped of his clothes. The back of the head had 
been smashed by blows from clubs, but the face was unin- 
jured. ‘he Rev. M. Aitkin, who accompanied the bishep, 
was wounded in the back of the shoulder by an arrow before 
he reached the shore, and died of the wounds on the 27th of 
September. 

The Lord Mayor of London has called a public meeting for 
Tuesday next, in aid of the British expedition for the relief of 
Dr. Livingstone, the African explorer. ; 








IRELAND. 

Mr. Dease, the Liberal candidate for Parliament from the 
County of Kerry, Ireland, was violently assaulted by a mob 
outhe 20th. 

The election excitement in Kerry runs dangerously higb. 
It is reported that the Fenians are organizing mobs to support 
Blennerhasset, the Home-Kule candidate, and that the priests 
are threatened with violence. 

A conversazione in connection with the Government School 
of Art was held at Ulster Hall, Belfast, a short time ago. Earl 
Dufferin distributed the prizes pr ted by the c ittee. 
Before doing so he spoke of the importance and benefit of the 
study of art to all, and of the fact that all creeds and classes 
could combine in its study in this school; and said that ‘‘while 
Ireland was devoid of those mineral treasures which so en- 
riched England and Scotland, in intelligent and delicate appri - 
ciation and sympathy with beauty, in everything regarding ar- 
tistic feeling, taste and ingenuity, we, as a nation, possess a 
mining wealth more exhaustless and less alloyed than our 
neighbors’ subterranean treasures, and on the working of 
which we may rely to obtain as substantial a status in the 
world as any nation depending upon its mineral resources,” 


A serious accident is reported from Ireland. While the 
petty sessions were being held in the village ‘of Kiltyclogher, 
in the county of Leitrim, the floor of the court-house gave 
way, precipitating about 300 people to the ground floor—a 
distance of eighteen feet. At least thirty persons received se- 
rious hurts, some of which, it is stated, will prove fatal. The 
part in which the magistrates and attorneys sat did not fall. 








CONTINENT. 


King Victor Emmanual received on New Year's Day the 
Ministers, parliamentary deputations, the great officers of 
State, the military and municipal authorities, and other depv- 
tations. His Majesty returned thanks for the congratulations 
tendered to him, and expressed a hope that the concord be- 
tween the great representative bodies of the people and the 
State, which essentially contributed to the accomplishment of 











national unity, would be always maintained. On the last day 
of the old year the King sent one of his aides-de-camp, Gene- 
| ral Pralormo, to the Vatican to congratulate the Pope. The 
general ** was received by Cardinal Antonelli, who informed 
him that in consequence of a slight indisposition the Pope 
| was unable to receive him, but that he would transmit to his 
Holiness the courteous message of the King. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli also requested General Pralormo to thank the King on 
his own behalf, and to present his homage to his Majesty.” A 
later telegraph announces that his Holiness is now restored to 
health. 


A telegraph from St. Petersburg announces that permission 
| has been given to Foreign Insurance Companies to extend 
| their operations to Russia, provided they deposit with the 
| Government 500,000 roubles as security, and publish their 
| balance-sheet, The St. Petersburg Journal speaks of the 
}extreme satisfaction with which the news of the cordial re- 
,ception of the Grand Duke Alexis by the American people 

will he received throughout the Russian Empire. It adds 
| that Russia will not forget that reception, and remarks that 
| the friendly disposition of the two countries is a guarantee of 





He had been drinking before entering the den. | «nduring mutual good-will. The peace of the world and the 
uch | ked him bit him on Monday, and he had | progress of civilization cannot but be fostered by the friendly 
In | often told his wife that he was afraid of it. Nine years ago, relations between Russia and the United States.! 
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ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 
LAND CRANT BONDS, 


Bearine Ercat ren;Cent. (8 p. ¢,) INTER#ST, 


Payas.e 1n GOLD, 


'FREE or Sak. 


Anp in DenomrNations or $1,000, $500 anp 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. This interest account is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum. ‘The security 
bebind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Josepb, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In addition to this the bonds have a 
further security in the fact that there is included 
in the Mortgage the Company’s magnificent 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds, The amount thus rea‘ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, and leaves the road, property and 
ranchises free. 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Cent., Freeof Tax, payable 
February and August in each year. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 
gold. 

he principal in New York. The interest in 
either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. They are coupons 
or registered. 

t Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and {Trust Com- 
pany. 

The present price of these Bonds is 97} and 
accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
1871. But they are receivable at par and ac 
crued interest in payment for lands sold by the 
Company. ‘The right is reserved to advance 

he present selling price without notice, 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 

ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (88), recently 
placed by us at 974, being now quoted from 
W114 fo 1025 and accrued interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers 
No. 11 WALL STREET.” 


Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 

Paid up Capital and Surplus,..... . $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... . $700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Wo. C. PICKERSGILL H. peB. Rours. 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. Apam Norrie. 
Hienny Eyre. Henry A. SMYTHE. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. Roya PHeE.ps. 
Georce Moke. W. Burter Duncan. 
A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmvunpv Hurry, Surveyor. 








HOME INSURANCE Co. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,.. . $4,723,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will not 

CI cucu suddcneucaeecnans 2,000,000 00 
Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 


te AU Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 

CHARBES J. MARTIN, President* 
J. H. Wasnpurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 





AGENCY 
ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, .- - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, Jeaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 





CASH CAPITAL................ $1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO............ 1,100,000 


THE NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 Wall Street 
TO NO. 20! BROADWAY, 


Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 

P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U.S. Branch, 214 & 216 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





OcToBER 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 
We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses ne- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 


W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED.......... .- . 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United “States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurmarp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

&. 5. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 








J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 














Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash CAPITAL. .........0..000005: $300,000 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 

Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 
A share of your business is respectfully 


solicited. 
R. MC. GRAHAM, Pres. 


8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 





CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco, Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOUN PATON 


’ 
ARCH. McKINLAY Agents. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 








MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0O., Paris. 


Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
Deposits received at interest. 





Banking House 

OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CQ., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic tranefers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwares 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs, Clews. Habicht & Co, } London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 








te Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, Lanp Warrants, Excuanek, &c., &c., Bought 
and . 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 


cuted. 

§2" Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 7 

RESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
upon having their business attended to with fidelity 
a le 

New YorK CoRREsPoNDENTS:: HENRY CLEWS 

& CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS, 





| Scribner's Monthly, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Edited by J. G. Hotzanp, 


Author of “ Bitter-Sweet,’ “ Kathrina,” “ Ti 


mothy Titcomb’s Letters,” de. 


This magazine, which has risen so rapidly 
in popular favor, has now been 


GREATLY ENLARGED, 


and will be still further improved during the 
coming year. 


Arrangements have been perfected to secure 
the best Illustrations, and the most eminent 
Contributors on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Scrisyer for 1872 will be unsurpassed in lite- 
rary as well as artistic excellence by any pe- 
riodical of its class in the world. 


A series of Papers by Mr. Gladstone, Prime 
Minister of England, will shortly appear; also 
an able Discussion of the National Banking 
System of this Country ; a new Serial by Mrs. 
Oliphant bas been commenced, ete., ete. ; 
whilst every number will be rich in shorter 
Stories, Illustrated Articles of Popular Science, 
Poems, Essays, Editorials and Reviews, etc. 


The Illustrations in Scrrpner are so good 
that they are now being reproduced in Eng- 
land. 


The subscription price is $4 per year, pay- 
able in advance. 


To enable all parties to commence with 
the series, which we are sure will be worthy 
of careful preservation, we will send to any 
dealer or new subscriber, the 12 numbers of 
Volumes I. and IT. for $1, or the 14 numbers 
prior to January, 1872, for $1 50. The whole 
will contain , 


MORE THAN 3,000 PAGES. 


More than 500 Brilliantly Written Articles, 
and nearly 100 completed Stories, Tales of Ad- 
venture, Wit and Humor, Poems, etc., etc., 
combining with these the ablest editorials and 
the most beautiful illustrations, some of them 
said by the critics to be fully equal to the 
work of Gustave Dore. 


The cheapest, choicest, and most charming 
gift books for the family. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF 
For only $5 50. 


We quote, as fairly representing the gene- 
ral sentiment of the newspaper press in regard 
to ae the following from the Buffalo 
Commereial Advertiser : 


“* Scribner's Monthly is a splendid success. 
It has taken its place in the front rank of the 
periodicals of the world. In the beauty of its 
typographical appearance, the perfection of its 
illustrations, the variety of its reading matter, 
and the vigor of its editorials, and in general 
good and moral influence, it is a publication 
of which America should feel proud.” 


Remit in Checks or P. O. money orders. 


For sale by all dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, N, Y. 








“Quite eclipses the more conservative periodicals 
of the day."\—[ Boston Journal, Mass. 


THE GALAXY 


MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY. 


1T CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. — 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF LITE- 
RATURE. 

IT IS A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


Now is the time to Subscribe! 











Price 35 Cents per Number, Subscription price, $4 
r yea 


r. 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW 
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